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Topay Katamazoo County has approximately thirty thousand regis- 
tered motor vehicles and hundreds of miles of paved roads. It is 
difficult to believe that within the recollection of many of us here 
tonight there were but three means of land transportation: on foot, 
by rail, or with horse-drawn vehicles. 

When my family moved to Kalamazoo in 1897, I was a small 
urchin not quite seven years old. That winter I attended the old 
Woodward Avenue School, then a three-room brick structure. The 
winter of 1897-98 I sold newspapers on the streets of Kalamazoo. 
Kalamazoo in those days had two evening newspapers, the Gazette 
and the Telegraph. Each sold for one cent, and I made half a 
cent on every paper. With the money thus earned I bought my 
first suit of “store clothes” from the George W. Taylor Company. 
It was a tossup whether I should patronize Sam Folz Big Corner or 
Taylor’s. ‘Taylor’s won out. It is still in business. Folz’s Big Corner 
has been gone these many years but I do not think it was my 
patronage that made the difference. 

There were two headlines in the papers that winter which 
impressed my boyish mind sufficiently so that I remembered them 
vividly: the blowing up of the battleship Maine in the harbor at 
Havana, which precipitated the Spanish-American War, and the 
Richland bank robbery. That bank robbery was big stuff! The 
yeggs broke into the bank at night, knocked the combination off the 
safe, grabbed about $900 in cash, and fled. They went down to the 
Chicago, Kalamazoo and Saginaw Railroad, broke into the section 
house by knocking the padlock off the door, stole the handcar, and 


1This paper was read before a meeting of the Kalamazoo County Historical 
Society, November 14, 1949. 
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pumped their way out of town toward Hastings. The next morning 
when Sheriff Wilber B. Snow learned of it, he hired a horse and 
buggy from Duke Waud’s livery and started in hot pursuit, finally 
capturing them over by Yankee Springs. They were convicted and 
sent to Jackson prison. 

The horse was the fastest means of pursuit in those days. Not 
only did the farmer depend upon horses to work his farm and haul 
his crops to market, but the horse was the universal means of trans- 
portation for both business and pleasure. Every doctor kept a stable 
of several fast road horses and every business man took great pride 
in his fancy equipment, fine turnouts, and fine horses. Almost 
every farmer bred a few colts each year and if they were road 
horses he had a ready sale for them. If one in a dozen was fast 
enough to race, very well; if not, he still could find a ready market 
for any fast roadster, and at a good profit. 

Today the situation is entirely changed; the breeding of trotting 
and pacing horses for racing purposes is specialized and comparatively 
few farms are devoted to it. There is a demand for colts good 
enough for the race tracks, but for the many that are not good 
enough to race profitably, little or no market exists. One of the few 
places where such horses are readily salable is in the section of 
Pennsylvania, near Lancaster, where the Amish farmers still like 
to have a fast horse on the road. 

From its very earliest days, Kalamazoo has been a “horsy” town. 
Isaac Willard, one of the first settlers, rode horses to hunt foxes, 
and promoted fox hunts, particularly north of Kalamazoo in the 
Cooper section. 

Senator Charles E. Stuart, who settled here in 1835 and for whom 
Stuart Avenue was named, was much interested in a good horse. 
His name appears in nearly every mention of horse racing in the 
early history of the city. 

On June 3, 1837, there was organized at the Kalamazoo House, 
the Kalamazoo Jockey Club. Senator Stuart was chairman of the 
meeting. William N. Downing was secretary. Thomas E. Sheldon 
made the formal motion to give the organization the name, Kala- 
mazoo Jockey Club and his motion was adopted. A committee of 
seven was named to circulate a subscription to defray the expense 
of building a race track. This committee was headed by Justus 
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Burdick and Lovell H. Moore. The committee was given authority 
to name an additional member from each township. 

That same year the first track was built. It was called the Burr 
Oak Track or the Axtell Track, being referred to by both names. The 
track lay in the southwest section of the city and as near as I can 
locate it from the records, was west of Westnedge Avenue and 
south of Vine Street. It was in operation from 1837 to 1858. Many 
race meetings were held over this track and some of the most 
famous horses then racing came to Kalamazoo, among them being 
Flora Temple who was seen on the track at its last meeting in 1858. 

Although everyone was interested in horses, many of our citizens 
did not like to be classed as “sporting men.” There was always 
criticism of racing and especially of wagering on the results of the 
races. When the Axtell Track was about to go out of existence, the 
Kalamazoo Gazette made this comment: 

A month or more since, races were held at the Axtell Track in the 
south part of town. In attendance upon these races and giving countenance 
to and acting as sponsors thereof, were professed members of Christian 


churches in our midst; some of whom are most active in urging prosecu- 
tion under the prohibition laws.” 


During the years previously, however, the track had been very 
popular, and in 1855 the race meeting held on the Fourth of July 
was sponsored by the Volunteer Fire Company. 

When the popularity of the Morgan horse was at its height in 
the 1850’s, A. R. Balch brought to Kalamazoo a very fine member 
of that breed, Green Mountain Boy, and from him bred many good 
colts. The Morgans were one of the early racing families and for 
years were one of the leading lines, until the Hambletonian trotters 
gradually forced them into the background, but during the fifties 
and sixties, to own a Morgan trotter was a mark of distinction. 

In 1858 the National Horse Association of Kalamazoo was organ- 
ized, and that group built the National Driving Park which lay 
east of Portage Street and south of Washington Avenue in the 
section known today as Hays Park. The first exhibition over that 
track was given October 12, 1858. It was in the following year, 
on October 15, 1859, that Flora Temple came back to Kalamazoo 
and over the National Driving Park track lowered the world’s record 


2Kalamazoo Gazette, July 16, 1858. 
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for a horse trotting in single harness to 2:1934; the first mile under 
2:20 to be trotted by any horse in the world. News of this record, 
made over a Kalamazoo track, was carried as a headline in papers 
all over the world. 

Incidentally, in those days every school boy knew of Flora Temple, 
Topgallant, and the horses of that day, and in the early part of this 
century they knew of Dan Patch, Star Pointer, and Lou Dillon— 
the champion harness horses of that day. Today if you asked the 
average citizen who Greyhound, Rosalind, and Billy Direct were he 
wouldn’t have the slightest notion—but they are the world cham- 
pions of today. 

A contemporary newspaper described the crowd that witnessed 
the race in which Flora Temple trotted in 2:19%4: 


At dawn on the day of the race, great crowds began to pour into town, 
afoot, by horseback and wagon. Railroad trains brought load after load. 
During the forenoon, throngs on the road passed without cessation and 
besieged the gate for admission. The stand, which holds three thousand 
people, was filled two hours before the race.* 


There were only three horses in the race that day, Flora Temple, 
Princess, and Honest Anse, and the purse was for $2,000. Flora 
won in straight heats, the time of the miles being 2:32%, 2:22, 
and 2:19%. 

Eastern sportsmen at once raised a big uproar that something 
must have been wrong. However, the timers were able and honest 
men and the mile had been timed by many outsiders and all agreed 
that she had done the mile in that time. Then the claim was made 
that the track must have been short, and an effort was made to 
disallow the record on that ground. However, there happened to 
be a group of engineers in Kalamazoo who were surveying the route 
for the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad, now part of the Penn- 
sylvania System. The engineer in charge of the survey was 
Clement F. Miller. So great became the controversy that in August, 
1860, the officials of the National Horse Association engaged Miller 
to survey the track, and published an affidavit, properly signed and 
sworn to by Miller, that he had measured the track and found it 
to be two feet eight inches over a mile.* This settled for all time 


8Detroit Free Press, October 21, 1859. 
4Kalamazoo Gazette, August 30, 1860. 
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the controversy about Flora Temple and her world’s record mile. 

I have been unable to find any record which shows just when 
the last race was given on the National Driving Park Track. 
According to Charles B. Hays, who bought the National Driving 
Park and platted it, the last race meeting held there was about 
1886. The place became known as the National Fair Grounds. It 
was used as a show grounds for some years, not being subdivided 
until about 1902. I do recall in the summer of 1898 witnessing 
Buffalo Bill and his Wild West Show, featuring Buffalo Bill himself 
and the famous Annie Oakley, on the old National Fair Grounds 
Track; and that year, 1898, the National Park Association was 
formed for the purpose of dealing in real estate, the real estate 
involved being at least in part the land owned by the National Horse 
Association. Many of Kalamazoo’s most prominent business men of 
that day were among the organizers of the National Park Association. 

During its heyday the National Driving Park was the mecca of 
all horse lovers, and not only race fans, for annually at the: Fair 
and Horse Show there were classes for all sorts of fine road and 
driving horses and turnouts, and the rivalry was keen indeed among 
our leading citizens to win prizes in these classes. 

In the prosy and rather flamboyant style of the day, a local news- 
paper reporter described a ride from the Kalamazoo House with 
Samuel F. Goss of that establishment, behind a pair of trotting mares, 
out to the National Driving Park, and mentions at length the fine 
horses met on the trip. He wrote: 

It is known all over the world that the horses of Kalamazoo are not 
excelled by those of any other town in the west. 

Down Lovell Street comes Robert Howard with his grey mare that 
took the first premium in the class for family horses at the last National 
Horse Fair, and well worthy of it she was, for you will scarcely find her 
equal for style, speed and docility between Detroit and Chicago, and we 
judge from the looks of his wife, who rides with him, that she regards 
her equally as valuable as the iron grey left in the stable at home and for 


which, with his stable-mate, now owned by Hon. C. E. Stuart, Mr. 
Howard was offered and refused $2,200 last fall.® 


The reporter informs us that Kalamazoo’s leading men had charge 
of the track and grounds and that new stands, a new “withdrawing 
room for the ladies,” and “commodious accommodations for the 


5Kalamazoo Telegraph, August 21, 1867. 
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officers, judges, members of the press and other invited guests” were 
being built. And here too was Joseph B. Cornell, whiskers and all, 
who was getting rich making buggies. On the way back to the 
Kalamazoo House, the writer of the article met William A. Wood, 
president of the Michigan National Bank, and his fine bay mare, 
and upon arriving at the Kalamazoo House was greeted by portly 
John Glynn, one of the proprietors, and a leading horseman of 
the day. 

So far as I know, the only remaining memento of the old National 
Driving Park Track and the days of Flora Temple is the recall gong, 
a wrought iron quadrangle used to bring the horses back after a 
false start. This was used for many years at Recreation Park Track. 
After the close of the Grand Circuit races the gong went to George 
Steers who has it in his possession today. 

Back in the fifties and sixties the top drivers were Hiram Wood- 
ruff and James D. McMann, the man who drove Flora Temple in 
her great mile here. Then came a group of men among whom were 
Orrin Hickok, John Splan, Budd Doble, and Peter V. Johnston 

of Kalamazoo. Few Kalamazoo people today realize how high 
’ Peter V. Johnston stood among the great drivers and trainers of the 
past. He was as good as the best. It was Peter V. Johnston who 
drove the pacer, Johnston, named after himself, to the first mile in 
single harness as fast as 2:10. This horse afterwards in the hands 
of John Splan set the world’s pacing record of 2:06%. 

John Splan tells of a visit to Kalamazoo in 1882 when he was 
racing a trotting mare named Fanny Witherspoon, a very fast but 
very notional horse. At Kalamazoo she was to race against a stallion 
named Edwin Thorne in the hands of the great Orrin Hickok. 
Splan describes an incident that took place at this meet as follows: 

From Chicago we went to Kalamazoo and had identically the same 
battle there between Witherspoon and Thorne. Before this race came off, 
I met Mr. Stewart an old and respected citizen of Kalamazoo. He told 
me that, in his younger days, he timed Flora Temple when she made her 
record of 2:19-%4 over the Kalamazoo track, and he remarked at that time 
that he did not expect to time another horse faster. In a conversation on 
the morning of the race, he said he had heard a great deal of other horses 
going very much faster than Flora Temple, but it had never been his 
privilege to time one of them. I told him, if he would come to the track 
that afternoon and did not get such a chance, I would buy him a red 
apple. He said: “I am getting old and feeble, but, if I thought that 
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I would have that opportunity I would make an effort and come down.” 
In the afternoon as I drove on the track, I met him there; and he said, 
“I am here, and have got my watch with me, and if I don’t see some horse 
go better than 2:19-%4 I will be disappointed as well as win a red apple.” 
In the first two heats Witherspoon was slow in getting off, and a little in- 
clined to be unsteady, and Thorne beat her in 2:20. In the third heat 
she got well thawed out, and they had a battle which ended by her getting 
home first in 2:17, which, taking into consideration the condition of the 
track, I considered the best heat she ever trotted. At the end of the heat 
my friend Stewart said: “Well, you have won. I am going home now, and 
I think that is the last time I will ever see a horse trot in 2:17, as I fear 
my health will never admit of my coming to a track again.”6 


If Kalamazoo had never held a horse race, had there never been 
a trotting track here, the name of Kalamazoo would still never be 
forgotten by horsemen. That is due to three men, and one horse. 
The men were Samuel A. Browne, Daniel D. Streeter and Peter V. 
Johnston; the horse was Peter the Great. 

In explanation, let me say that the light harness horse, the stand- 
ardbred trotter and pacer, is distinctly an American animal. Other 
breeds of horses and farm animals were imported: Jersey cattle came 
from the Isle of Jersey; Holsteins from a province in Germany; 
Percheron horses from the province of LePerche in Normandy, and 
the Belgian horse from Belgium. But the standardbred trotter is 
distinctly an American institution, developed and bred here, and we 
supply the world with stock for breeding that type of animal. 

All standardbred horses trace back to a thoroughbred stallion called 
Messenger, which was imported into America in 1808. He was the 
sire of a horse named Abdallah, and Abdallah in turn sired Hamble- 
tonian. Hambletonian was born May 5, 1849. He was born, lived 
his life, and died in the little town of Chester, Orange County, New 
York. From him is descended every trotting horse racing today. 
They all come from four male lines: Peter the Great, Axworthy, 
Bingen, and McKinney. Today only two of these are dominant, 
Peter the Great and Axworthy. 

There is hardly a world’s champion trotter in any division of the 
sport that does not carry predominantly the blood of Kalamazoo’s 
Peter the Great. For example, the world’s champion trotter is Grey- 
hound with a record for the mile of 1:55%. His dam is Elizabeth, 


6John Splan, Life with the Trotters, 162 (Chicago, 1889). 
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one of the last crop of foals of the immortal Peter the Great. The 
world’s champion mare is Rosalind, 1:5634. She is by Scotland, a 
grandson of Peter the Great; and the greatest living sire of trotters 
today, Volomite, with a record of having sired nineteen two-minute 
horses, and whose service fee is $5,000, is himself a grandson of Peter 
the Great. To demonstrate how completely the blood of Peter the 
Great is carried in the present day Grand Circuit trotter, I checked 
the summary of a recent race meeting on the Grand Circuit at 
Sedalia, Missouri. In eleven consecutive races which I checked, the 
winner and the second horse in each race were of Peter the Great 
ancestry, either the sire or dam, and often both, having been sired 
by a son or grandson of Peter the Great. 

Had Kalamazoo been the birthplace of Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, 
or Ty Cobb, every citizen in the town would know of it and would 
know all of the details. Yet here is a horse which dominates the 
trotting world and but few of our citizens know more than the most 
sketchy details about his career. 

Books have been written about this great horse and the turf jour- 
nals have carried thousands of pages about him. However, I will 
try to give briefly the background of his breeding and early history 
so far as Kalamazoo is concerned. 

In the 1880's and 1890's, Samuel A. Browne, a sandy-haired 
Scotch-Irishman operated the Kalamazoo Stock Farm on West Main 
Street. Browne had made money in the lumbering business around 
Muskegon. As a silent partner in many of his operations he had 
another wealthy and prominent Kalamazoo man, Senator Francis B. 
Stockbridge. They were the first men to pay $5,000 for a yearling 
trotter, giving that sum for Bell Boy, son of Electioneer and Beautiful 
Bells, bred by Senator Leland Stanford at his farm at Palo Alto, 
California. At that time Bell Boy was the best bred colt in the world, 
his sire having the honor of siring the record holders at two, three, 
four years, and aged horses. Browne and Stockbridge raced Bell Boy 
for a year or two, then sold him for $35,000 and bought Ambassador 
and Warlock, two very well-bred stallions. Soon after his sale by 
Browne and Stockbridge, Bell Boy was destroyed by fire and was 
thus lost to the breeding industry. 

Among the many expensive horses purchased by Browne for his 
breeding operations was a mare called Lady Duncan. He paid $3,000 
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for her, a big price in those days for any horse; changed her name to 
Shadow; and tried to race her. However, she was hot tempered and 
was a complete failure as a racing horse, and Browne finally had to 
use her as a road horse, driving her between his lumber camps in 
northern Michigan. He finally put her to breeding and she produced 
several foals, among them a little brown mare with no white markings 
which Browne named Santos. When a yearling, Santos was sent to 
a sale of trotters at Cleveland, where she brought but $50 at auction. 
She was bought by J. I. Case of Racine, Wisconsin, the owner of 
the famous pacer Jay-Eye-See, the first horse to go in 2:10 in single 
harness. Case kept her only a few months, sending her to an auction 
in Kentucky where she was sold for $470 and soon after that Browne, 
her breeder, bought her back for a song. He mated her with his 
stallion, Ambassador, and in the winter of 1891 he sold her to his 
fellow townsman, Daniel D. Streeter, for $1,000. 

Daniel D. Streeter was a contractor who was doing big railroad 
grading operations at that time. He lived on West Michigan Avenue 
on property now owned by Western Michigan College of Education 
and in the large house which is now the home of President Paul 
Sangren of that institution. Streeter owned a few mares and bred 
horses in a small way. He raised a colt or two from Santos and in 
1894 sent her to Battle Creek to be crossed with a crippled gray 
stallion named Pilot Medium. Pilot Medium was a horse with ne 
race record, but he was a grandson of old Hambletonian himself, the 
great progenitor. Fred Waud remembers taking Santos to Battle 
Creek to be bred. The result of that union was a leggy brown colt 
called Peter the Great, named for his trainer and driver, Peter V. 
Johnston. Judson Graine, a well-known colored man in our city, 
was a stable boy at the farm of Daniel D. Streeter and after the colt 
was foaled, he helped to care for and break and train him. 

Santos herself remained the property of the Streeter family until 
her death in 1916. She produced nine foals, four of whom, Episode, 
Chimes of Normandy, Anvil Chorus, and Nautilus, became promi- 
nent as broodmares; one colt, Shultsworthy, was exported to Russia; 
and Peter the Great and J. Malcolm Forbes became famous as the 
sires of trotters. No other mare ever produced two sons which in turn 
were the sires of more than one hundred standard trotters. 

The racing career of Peter the Great was not an extended one. 
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He was a most difficult horse to train, his gait being uneven, and 
Johnston had trouble in getting him properly balanced and able to 
hold his stride at a trot when at speed. It was necessary at first to 
use heavy shoes and toe weights on him, at times he carried as high 
as twenty ounces on each front foot. Johnston worked very hard 
with him but he was able to get him ready for only one race in his 
first year as a race horse, the two-year-old division of the Kentucky 
Futurity, raced each fall at Lexington. There, in his first start as a 
race horse, the colt gave a very good account of himself, winning 
second money. 

The following year, 1898, when Peter the Great was three, John- 
ston again had his troubles and had to practically start from the begin- 
ning, as the colt seemed to have forgotten all he had learned the year 
before. First one thing and then another prevented him from getting 
to the races; however, by late September he seemed ready and again 
he was shipped to Lexington, where on October 6, 1898, he was 
started in the three-year-old division of the Kentucky Futurity, at 
that time the greatest race for three-year-old trotters. Peter the Great 
. won the race easily in what was then considered wonderful time, the 
heats being in 2:1534, 2:14% and 2:12%. The last heat, won in 
2:12%, set a new world’s record for three-year-old trotters in a race, 
and it created a great sensation, since he had been entirely overlooked 
by the speculators. 

This success at Lexington brought about the sale of Peter the 
Great to a wealthy Boston sportsman, J. Malcolm Forbes, for a 
reported price of $20,000. The following year Peter the Great was 
placed in the hands of another trainer, Henry Titer, who raced him 
to a four-year-old record of 2:07%4, a very fast mark for those days. 
He then went lame and was permanently retired from racing. 

In those days many wealthy men owned fast horses and drove them 
for pleasure and sport, and especially were they being driven on the 
snow paths in the winter. It was for this purpose that Forbes now 
wished to use Peter the Great but it was a role for which he was not 
at all fitted. He was an awkward horse, was mixed gaited, and was 
a difficult horse to train and drive. 

The story is told that one day when Forbes was driving him to 
cutter, Peter the Great slipped on a street car track and fell sprawling 
in the street. This so embarrassed and disgusted Forbes that he 
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relegated Peter the Great to an obscure place in his stable where he 
was given but slight attention and was never shown to visitors except 
upon special request. 

While Mr. Forbes was quite an extensive breeder of horses, he 
used Peter the Great very little for that purpose. However, when he 
was eight years of age his first colt appeared on the race tracks, a filly 
named Sadie Mac. She was a sensation from the start, sweeping the 
two-year-old events along the Grand Circuit. Still Forbes thought no 
better of Peter the Great and that fall he was sent to the Old Glory 
Auction in New York. When Peter the Great was brought into the 
ring he was in rather poor physical condition and the bidders, know- 
ing that Forbes had become soured on him, were not much interested. 
One of the turf writers, Will Logan, Jr., who was a great admirer 
of the horse, urged a wealthy friend to buy him and he was finally 
bid off for $5,000 by Peter Duryea for himself and William E. D. 
Stokes of New York city. When Forbes learned that the horse had 
been sold for $5,000 he told Ed Tipton, who was in charge of the 
sale, that it was the best sale he had ever made. Daniel D. Streeter 
had wanted to buy him back, but was not willing to pay more than 
$2,500 for him. 

When Stokes learned that Duryea had bought Peter the Great 
and that he was a half owner of him, he was not at all happy and 
considered sending him to England. Had he done so, it would have 
ended his career, as England is one of the few European countries 
where the American trotter has never been accepted and where 
there are no trotting races. 

After being sold in New York, Peter the Great was sent to the 
Patchen Wilkes Farm at Lexington, where he stood until he was 
twenty years of age. From him came many of the finest race colts 
of that time, chief among them being Peter Volo, whose record is 
2:02, who in turn sired Volomite, the greatest sire of trotters that the 
world has ever known. 

When he was twenty years old Peter the Great was purchased for 
$50,000 by Greeley Winings for Stoughton A. Fletcher, a wealthy 
banker of Indianapolis, and placed at the head of his Laurel Hall 
Farm. There he lived until his death in 1923 at the age of twenty- 
eight years. Winings told me once, while attending the Grand Cir- 
cuit here in Kalamazoo, that when they bought the horse for $50,000 
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most horsemen thought he and Fletcher were crazy, but in the eight 
years they had him, he made them a profit of $400,000. 

Incidentally, in September, 1949, one of Peter the Great’s great- 
grandsons, Nibble Hanover, age thirteen years, sold for $100,000 
cash, being purchased by the farm that bred him, and he was placed 
in its breeding ranks at a fee of $1,000. This is the second highest 
price ever paid for a trotting stallion. 

Peter the Great was the sire of 661 horses with standard records, 
that is 2:30 trotting or 2:25 pacing.? Certainly today more standard- 
bred horses carry the blood of Peter the Great than that of any 
other horse that ever lived. 

Some years ago Charles B. Hays placed at the corner of West 
Michigan Avenue and VandeGiessen Road, just east of the Gateway 
Golf course, a large boulder, bearing a bronze plate with a suitable 
inscription, marking the farm as the birthplace of Peter the Great, 
and the resting place of his dam, Santos. 

Back at the turn of the century, when everyone owned road horses, 
there were a number of race tracks in Kalamazoo County. Even 
before that, from 1858 to 1878, there had been a half mile track at 
Schoolcraft, located north of the Grand Trunk Railroad track and 
west of the New York Central tracks, but east of what is now U.S. 
131. There were no stands or buildings erected; it was just a track 
where the local people could come, bring their horses and race them, 
surrounded by a high board fence, and enclosing about twenty acres. 

Another track in Kalamazoo County which was famous during the 
latter part of the last century was the Kirby track which lay east of 
Galesburg and north of what is now M 96. This track was owned 
and operated by William S. Kirby of whom a contemporary account 
had this to say: 


He... began raising stock on his father’s farm, his stock in trade being 
at that time the famous horse “Harry Noble,” which he had raised from 
a colt and whose record [as a five-year-old] in 1890 was 2:17%. .. . He 
keeps thirty head of standard-bred animals on his farm and has the best 
half-mile track for speeding his animals in the State. He also has the 
largest training stable in Michigan and is the owner of the pacer 
“Albatross,” whose record is 2:18%4. 


7Splan defines standardbreds as horses which “are either the possessors of 
records of 2:30 or better themselves, have produced a 2:30 trotter, or are out 
of mares to whom the same distinction attaches.” Splan, Life with the 
Trotters, 238. 
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His stable also includes “Apollo Wilkes,” record 2:29%. “Emma 
Balch,” whose record is 2:20%, has won more races than any other horse 
in the State, having won first money in thirteen out of fifteen races last 
season [1891].... 

Mr. Kirby trained twenty-one horses in 1890 and has eighteen track 
horses under his supervision at the present time. . . . [Mr. Kirby] drove 
over one hundred twelve races in 1891, and while training his animals 
would drive sixty to seventy miles per day.8 


Races were held at the Kirby Track as late as 1904 or 1905, but with 
the advent of Recreation Park it languished and the place was finally 
turned into a chicken farm. 

Many of Kalamazoo’s business men and sporting characters owned 
horses that they thought were fast and they liked to step them on 
the snow in the winter. In 1909 the city council was prevailed upon 
to shut off the streets crossing South Burdick Street from Burr Oak 
to South Street on certain afternoons each week for the purpose of 
racing horses. The turning point was at Burr Oak, but the race 
actually began at Vine Street and continued to Lovell Street, with 
the distance to South Street used for stopping and turning. Horses 
were owned and driven by such men as Urial K. Balch, Charles 
Waterman, Charles Cornell, the brothers Fred and Edward Waud, 
Orlando Bassett, William P. Engelman, and many others. The 
South Burdick Street snow path was open each winter until 1913. 

Following the closing of the National Driving Park Track, Kala- 
mazoo was without a race track for a short time. But horse interest 
here was still high; all over the country people were horse crazy. 
For years horsemen had been looking forward to a two-minute mile 
by a trotter. Many horsemen believed it would never come; argu- 
ments had gone on for years as to the possibility, and it had been 
asserted by many who were termed experts that such a feat was 
physically impossible. Yet in 1897 Star Pointer had paced the first 
two-minute mile in single harness, just getting under that magic 
time with a trip in 1:5934 at Readville, Massachusetts; and in 1903 
Lou Dillon had electrified the trotting world with her speed. ‘The 
little mare from California had started the season with no trotting 
record of any sort, and that fall at the Readville Track, had trotted 

8Portrait and Biographical Record of Kalamazoo, Allegan and VanBuren 


Counties ... , 564 (Chicago, 1892). I am indebted to Mr. Edwin J. Stevens 
for this and much more information contained in this paper. 
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a mile in 1:58%. She was years ahead of her time and no one who 
ever witnessed her flying gait and marvelous personality ever forgot 
her. In many ways her equal has never been seen to this day, and 
only a handful of trotters has ever gone faster. 

So Kalamazoo was ready for another race track, and in 1902 a 
group of business men got together and formed an association which 
purchased a farm on Lake Street, east of Kalamazoo, and there 
built Recreation Park. A track was laid out and some matinee races 
were held in 1903 for the first time. Kalamazoo joined the Great 
Western Circuit in 1904 and in 1908 the first Grand Circuit meeting 
was held over the Recreation Park oval. From then on, through 
1931, Kalamazoo was on the big ring, the major league of racing, 
giving twenty-four consecutive meetings. 

The history of Recreation Park is very largely the history of one 
man, William P. Engelman. He was the secretary and manager of 
the organization throughout its active career. In the minds of 
Kalamazoo people and of thousands of horsemen throughout the 
country, Grand Circuit racing in Kalamazoo and “Big Bill” Engelman 
were synonymous. 

He was a great personality, big, gruff, tough, and yet under it 
all, soft-hearted and gentle as a kitten. Like many of Kalamazoo’s 
leading business men of his time he got his start in the saloon busi- 
ness, his place of business being at the southwest corner of Burdick 
and Water streets. Also like many men of his calling he loved 
diamonds and always wore two large and perfect stones, one as a 
shirt stud and one as a ring. He was a huge man, weighing some 
260 pounds, but was active, energetic, shrewd, and absolutely honest 
in his dealings. Horsemen came to have the greatest respect for him 
and his word was never questioned in any transaction. 

It was my privilege to be associated with Mr. Engelman from 
about 1915 to the time of his death in 1938 at the age of eighty-two. 
Many times during those years he would say to me: “Leon, there 
is only one thing in my life that I’d change if I had it to live over 
again, I’d never be a saloon keeper. Once a saloon keeper, you're 
always a saloon keeper.” And he usually added, as sort of an after- 
thought “But I always ran a good saloon, and I did my own 
bouncing. I never had to holler for the police to toss anyone out 
of my place.” 
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Mr. Engelman owned horses in his younger years, trained some 
of them himself, and at one time he and the late Frank H. Milham, 
president of the Bryant Paper Company, together owned a stable 
of horses and raced them in the Michigan Fair Circuit. But when 
it came to Grand Circuit racing he felt it was not consistent to be a 
race promoter and horse owner as well, so he sold his horses and after 
that never owned a race horse. In many ways he was not much of 
a horseman; he knew and cared but little about pedigrees or blood 
lines; he was strictly a promoter, and as such was unexcelled among 
Grand Circuit secretaries. He knew how to arrange classes for 
horses that would attract the horsemen and he knew how to arrange 
a program that would attract the public. 

The public at large has little knowledge of what goes on back 
of the scenes at a big race meeting, where the purses come from and 
how the betting is handled. In those days the big sums raced for 
came almost entirely from entry fees paid by the horsemen them- 
selves. Kalamazoo’s stake events closed in February or March, at 
which time a small payment, 1 per cent of the sum raced for, was 
paid by each entrant. Another 1 per cent was payable in April, 
another 1 per cent in May, and then a payment of 3 per cent the 
day before the race was held in July. Many a horse which looks 
good in February goes lame or does not live up to the expectations 
when race day comes around; therefore while forty or fifty horses 
may be entered in February, only six or eight may start in July, 
but the entry fees paid make up the sum paid to the winners. The 
old and accepted method of dividing the purse was to split it among 
the first four horses at the finish of the race on the basis of 50, 25, 
15, and 10 per cent. This was a time-honored method, long accepted 
by horsemen. But Engelman had a different theory; he believed 
that when deciding whether to enter a horse in a big race, the owner 
had only two questions in his mind, “How much is first money; 
what will I get if I win?” and “How many chances do I have to get 
my entry fee back?” He therefore made a different division of the 
purse than was customary. For example, beginning in 1924, during 
the years when Kalamazoo held the $25,000 Pacing Derby, the 
biggest stake for pacers ever given up to that time, he split the 
purse as follows: $15,000 to the winner; $4,000 to the second horse; 
$2,000 to the third horse; and $1,000 to each of the next four horses. 
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The conditions called for entries to close on February 15 with an 
initial payment of $500, and another $500 to be paid the day before 
the race, a total of $1,000 to start in the race. The $15,000 first 
money would attract a lot of horses to enter, as high as sixty-three 
being named in one year. After they had paid $500, the fact that 
seven horses would get at least $1,000 encouraged owners to start, 
because they felt they would be at least as good as seventh. The 
result was that as many as nineteen horses once started in the 
big race. 

In 1908 when Kalamazoo broke into the Grand Circuit it was 
the smallest city in that organization, and “break in” was the proper 
term to use in that connection. After the Great Western Circuit 
meeting of 1907 had shown a profit of $4,000, Frank Milham, presi- 
dent of the local association, said to Mr. Engelman, “Us for the 
Grand Circuit,” and that winter Engelman attended the meeting 
of the Grand Circuit stewards held at Toledo. At that time both 
Grand Rapids and Detroit were on the Grand Circuit and the 
management of Detroit was under the thumb of Daniel J. Campau, 
- who couldn’t stand the idea of a small town like Kalamazoo butting 
into such select company. His opposition was sufficient to prevent 
the acceptance of Kalamazoo’s application and Engelman returned 
to Kalamazoo a very discouraged man. But in the meantime, a 
reform movement had hit Cleveland, betting on the races was for- 
bidden, and about a month after Kalamazoo’s application had been 
rejected Cleveland dropped out of the Grand Circuit for the time 
being. This left a vacancy in the schedule and Engelman was 
quick to renew his application. This time it was accepted and 
Kalamazoo was in, although it was not until a year later, in 1909, 
that it was officially voted into membership in the Grand Circuit. 

Kalamazoo business men were thrilled at the thought of getting 
into such select company. Every business man in town contributed 
to funds for the success of the meeting. New barns were built at 
the track, the grand stand was enlarged, and in the third week of 
August, 1908, the Grand Circuit moved into Kalamazoo. 

Then disaster seemed to strike again. The weather had been hot 
and dry and the track was hard as a pavement. When the horsemen 
moved in, most of them were highly disgusted. They ridiculed the 
equipment at the plant, and to be frank about it, Kalamazoo never 
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did have a racing plant that could be compared favorably to those 
of other cities on the circuit. But it was mostly the condition of 
the track at which they balked. It was hard, it stung the horses’ 
feet, they couldn’t go fast on it, and the drivers said they wouldn’t 
start a horse for fear it would become lame. 

Engelman was at his wits end but as he walked across the grounds 
he was met by the late Edward F. Geers, known to thousands of 
horse lovers as Pop Geers, certainly one of the greatest horsemen that 
ever lived. Geers stopped Engelman and said, “Boy, you’re having 
a little trouble, aren’t you?” Engelman allowed that he was having 
at least that much. “Well,” said Geers, “if you'll do just what I 
tell you, I think I can help you out.” Engelman was ready to agree 
to anything. Geers then asked him how many sprinkling wagons 
the track owned. They owned one. That wasn’t enough. How 
many could they get? Engelman said he’d get every wagon in the 
city if he had to buy them. Mr. Geers said, “Get them, with teams 
and drivers.” 

Charles B. Hays was then doing a big building operation in Hays 
Park and he had two sprinkling wagons. They were quickly secured. 
The Kalamazoo Coal and Sprinkling Company owned four more 
sprinklers, which were used to sprinkle the downtown streets. This 
company was owned by Sheridan W. Taylor, and Taylor was a 
great horse lover and a close personal friend of Alonzo McDonald 
and Fred Egan, two leading Grand Circuit drivers. He at once 
sent out all his equipment. The seven wagons were put onto the dry 
track and they soaked it with water all that day and all night; the 
next morning a sharp track harrow was put on and cut the top 
surface, and by two o'clock the track was in racing condition. 

Kalamazoo had a peculiar track; it would stand more rain than 
any other track in the country and still be in racing condition. I 
have seen it rain all the forenoon and yet the dust would be blowing 
on the track by three in the afternoon. The surface looked loose 
and ashy under ordinary conditions, but horses, and particularly 
pacers, seemed to make as good time over it as they did over the 
fancier ovals. 

The 1908 meeting was a great success, both financially and in 
every other way. In fact, the meeting showed more profit than did 
any of the other twenty-three meetings which followed it. 
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In 1909 Dan Patch, 1:55%, at that time the world’s champion 
pacer, was brought to Recreation Park and one of my early recol- 
lections is watching that speed marvel set the track record at 2:02%, 
a mark that stood for many years. For more than twenty years 
thereafter the finest harness horses in the world visited the track, 
including Single G, 1:58%, “the horse that time forgot.” He raced 
from the time he was a three-year-old until he was eighteen, won 
ninety-nine races, more than any other horse of any age, gait, or sex. 
Also here were Peter Manning, 1:5634, once the world’s champion 
trotter; Margaret Dillon, Napoleon Direct, and many others. 

But as the years went on, many of the men who had been most 
active in the early days passed on, men such as Daniel D. Streeter, 
Peter V. Johnston, Frank H. Milham, Edwin C. Dayton, and others. 
About 1920, through the efforts of Charles B. Hays, the corporation 
was reorganized and other local business men were interested, there 
being nineteen stockholders, each holding one hundred shares of 
stock. The meetings of 1921 and 1922 were rather small ones and 
the attendance was not good. Horses were getting to be a thing 
of the past; automobiles were crowding them off the highways and 
tractors were coming into greater use on the farm. Something had 
to be done if the situation was to be improved. 

In 1923 the Kalamazoo Exchange Club became interested in the 
race meeting. The members of the club undertook to sell the naming 
of the stake races to Kalamazoo business concerns for advertising 
purposes and secured several hundred dollars from this source. 
Thereafter the stake races were known as the Park-American Hotel 
Stake, the Kalamazoo Ice and Fuel Company Stake, and so on. The 
$10,000 trotting stake, formerly known as the Paper Mills Purse, 
was named the Kalamazoo Exchange Club Stake. Each year the 
club gave a banquet to the visiting horsemen, a move which built 
much good will among the prominent drivers and owners who an- 
nually visited our city. 

Up to this time pacers had been or more less in disrepute. In 1923 
the biggest stake for aged pacers had been $3,000. Harry O. Reno 
of Chicago advocated that there be a big stake race for pacers. He 
asserted that some association could give a big purse for pacers and 
make a profit doing it. When Mr. Engelman went to the meeting 
of the Grand Circuit stewards in January, 1924, at Syracuse, New 
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York, he sounded out the other promoters on the idea. He came back 
pretty discouraged. None of them thought much of it. They felt 
that Reno was a crackpot who was crazy about a three-legged pacing 
horse he owned named Trampalane, which he considered to be 
another Dan Patch, and they wanted no part of his schemes or pro- 
motions. The matter was discussed in Kalamazoo and it was decided 
to invite Reno to meet with the directors of the Recreation Park 
corporation. He was pleased to come because he was getting no- 
where with the bigger and more important tracks. The result was 
that Kalamazoo took over the promotion of the race, advertised it, 
received a big entry; and the $25,000 pacing derby did much to 
revive racing interest in Kalamazoo during the years from 1924 to 
1931. 

Engelman was a great promoter and advertiser. He plastered all 
southwestern Michigan with billboards and show cards for a month 
before the race; every little country town weekly had news stories 
and paid ads; the local paper carried news stories and pictures of the 
leading Derby candidates. He was a great believer in color in adver- 
tising; his favorites were red and blue, and he used to say to his 
printer, “I want the red R-E-D and the blue B-L-U-E.” He sent 
hundreds of letters to ihe horsemen soliciting entries to his early 
closing events, enclosing in each letter a blotter giving the facts 
about the Kalamazoo meeting, and it paid off. 

I should not leave William P. Engelman without a word about 
his greatest promotion. Strangely enough it was not a horse race, 
but a train wreck. 

In the years 1910, 1911, and 1912, he promoted a fair at Recrea- 
tion Park which he called the Interstate Fair. In 1911 he was in 
search of a feature attraction, something that would pack the grounds, 
and which would not cost too much. He finally struck upon the idea 
of a head-on collision between two locomotives. At that time most of 
the visitors to the fair were hauled out by the city streetcars, which 
had a line running out Washington Avenue, under the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and over the Grand Trunk, and a loop on the fair grounds. 
Engelman arranged with the Michigan Central Railroad to buy two 
junk locomotives at Jackson, for $300, to be delivered to him at the 
race track. He arranged with the streetcar company to run a spur 
track to the center field of the mile race track, each end to be raised 
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up on a trestle made of ties. On the Sunday before the opening of 
the fair, he had the engines run from Jackson to Kalamazoo, each 
bearing a huge banner stating that it was one of the engines to be used 
in the head-on collision. They made stops at each town along the 
route, the residents got all excited and came in droves to Recreation 
Park. Never was there such a crowd as that on hand that day. The 
police and sheriff's force had all they could do to keep the mob back 
from the improvised track. The old junkers were all steamed up and 
had a few dynamite caps on the front end to make a big bang when 
they hit. When Engelman dropped his hat, the engineers opened 
the throttles wide and jumped. The resulting smash and bang and 
escaping steam pleased the customers no end. And the next day 
Engelman sold the junk engines, just where they lay, to Oscar 
Gumbinsky for $300, their original cost. That was what he called 
a perfect promotion. His only expense was the advertising; the rest 
was profit. 

The horse owners, the drivers, and followers of the Grand Circuit 
were largely well-to-do people who knew how to spend money. They 
packed the hotels all during Grand Circuit week; the feed mills 
flourished; and the retail merchants decorated their windows, made 
the visitors welcome and reported that next to the holiday season, 
Grand Circuit Week was one of their most profitable weeks of the 
year. This was the picture during the prosperous years. 

But in the late 1920’s there seemed to be less and less interest in 
horses in Kalamazoo. Everybody was automobile crazy. The city 
was undergoing a period of expansion. Some of the stockholders 
became convinced that the time had arrived to sell Recreation Park 
with its more than one hundred acres and get out of the horse-racing 
business. So persistent were they that in 1929 the Kalamazoo 
Gazette carried an announcement that such a course was to be 
followed. 

However, some of the horse lovers among the directors thought 
that racing could still be carried on and not show a loss. They 
appealed to wealthy horsemen, mostly in the east, and these men 
bought out the interests of the dissatisfied local stockholders, and 
Kalamazoo continued in the racing business until the summer of 1931. 
By that time the depression was at its worst and the meeting that year 
had small attendance and lost considerable money. It was evident 
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that racing could no longer be carried on at a profit, and so the 
Grand Circuit left Kalamazoo, probably never to return. 


Taxes and interest, following the losses of the 1931 meeting, had 
placed an encumbrance of some $15,000 on the property at Recrea- 
tion Park. The stockholders had an opportunity to sell the land for 
a subdivision, but were hopeful that it could be preserved as a fair 
grounds and recreation area. Therefore they prevailed upon the 
county board of supervisors to accept the property as a gift, subject 
to the encumbrance upon it. The result was that the county acquired 
the property, renovated it, and built a large exhibition building and 
many additional stables. Thus there is every indication that Recrea- 
tion Park will remain for many years to come as a playground and 
recreation center for the people of Kalamazoo County. 





The Harbor At Ludington 


Francis Caswell Hanna 


Tue MacniricEnt Suippinc Harsor At LupincTon, now in its 
maturity, justifies its existence spectacularly. Its youth and _ its 
infancy have been no less dramatic. History-making scenes and inci- 
dents have marked its eventful growth. 

On a budding spring day in May, 1675, a birchbark canoe bear- 
ing a sick priest quit the restless waters of Lake Michigan and pad- 
dled into the quiet shelter of a little river. From the canoe the 
intrepid missionary and explorer, Pere Jacques Marquette, weary and 
ill unto death, was carried by his faithful Indian canoemen and 
placed under a hastily prepared, rude hut atop a desolate hill. Here, 
hours later, the courageous Jesuit died. His sorrowing men buried 
his body on the lonely knoll, and over his grave placed a wooden 
cross. Subsequently, Marquette’s followers returned to the hallowed 
site, exhumed the precious bones, and, with solemn ceremonial, 
carried them to the mission which the Jesuit had founded at St. 
Ignace. Nearly a half century later Pierre Xavier de Charlevoix 
visited his fellow explorer’s death site, and, in giving one of the first 
descriptions of the lonely region, stated that the river was no more 
than a brook but, that it widened into a lake nearly two leagues in 
circuit, and that the river had apparently cut through a great 
hummock. 

Today the sand-clogged site of this river is known as the old 
channel. The present channel is man-made. The river proper enters 
the lake on its eastern border opposite the old channel. Both lake and 
river bear the name of Pere Marquete. This lake, together with the 
mouth of the river, the man-made channel, and the basin within 
the modern breakwaters, make up the picturesque, commercially active 
harbor at Ludington. Each part has contributed a valuable bit to 
the priceless mosaic that pictures the eventful past of the surrounding 
region. 

To the Indians, Pere Marquette River was Not-a-pe-ka-gon, “river 
with heads on sticks.” The name was given it after a battle between 
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Ottawas who lived along its banks and a warring band of Potawa- 
tomies from the south. The conquering Potawatomies, in celebration 
of their victory and as a warning to unfriendly tribes, severed the 
heads of their slain victims and fixed the grim trophies on poles placed 
along the river edge. 

Nin-de-be-ka-tun-ning, “place of skulls,” was the gruesome name 
given to an Indian village near the entrance to the channel. About 
fifty bark lodges sheltered surviving Ottawas when the white man 
came. In 1845 after the death of the last Ottawa chief, Sagemaw, 
tribal bonds were broken and Indian families scattered. One of 
their number, Naw-gone-ko-ung, “Leading Thunder,” settled on a 
nearby farm. Converted to Christianity, he was known to the 
pioneers, in whose homes he was always a welcome guest, as Good 
John. For many years Good John kept alive Indian traditions that 
his grandmother had imparted to him. Knowing that Indian history 
must be passed on by unembellished oral reporting, since the Indian 
had no written language, she impressed upon her eager grandson 
all the important details of the historic events of her long life as 
well as the knowledge she had received from earlier generations. 
It was from Good John that pioneers learned the story of “Black 
Robe” and the weathered cross that marked his grave. 

In July, 1847, the sailing schooner Eagle, northbound from 
Chicago with a family of six people and their cattle aboard, stood 
off the entrance to Pere Marquette Lake. Unable to sail through 
the shallow channel, the captain sent the family ashore in the 
yawl of the schooner. The cattle were forced overboard and com- 
pelled to swim to land. The father of the family, Burr Caswell, forty 
years old, together with his wife and their four young children, Mary, 
George, Helen; and Edgar, began pioneer living in a driftwood cabin 
that the father, who had spent the previous two summers fishing in 
these waters, had built on the edge of the Indian village. The 
unusual landing of the Burr Caswell family marked the coming of 
the first permanent white settlers to Mason County. 

Two years following this event, in 1849, a sawmill was built on 
the north shore of Pere Marquette Lake. The tiny settlement that 
sprang up among charred pine stumps, along a primitive thorough- 
fare known as Sawdust Avenue, was named Pere Marquette. The 
cutting of the forests had begun. 
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The little village which was named after Father Marquette re- 
ceived a post office in 1864. The post office was named Ludington 
after James Ludington, a Milwaukee capitalist, who had timber 
investments in the region. In 1873 when the village was incorporat- 
ed as a city, Ludington induced the little settlement to change its 
historic name for his own by the promise of a gift of $5,000 for a 
public library, a promise never fulfilled. 

In the late 1850’s, Charles Mears was operating mills along the 
east shore of Lake Michigan from Muskegon to Manistee. Much 
of Ludington’s history is preserved in diaries kept by Mears. A fleet 
of schooners and a propeller owned or chartered by him shuttled 
between Chicago and his Michigan settlements. To the city these 
ships carried lumber; farm produce; some Indian products, such as 
maple syrup and baskets; and, one summer, a cargo of evergreens 
to deck the Wigwam, the hall in which Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for the presidency. On the run to the east shore, sailed 
families for Mears’ settlements and farm lands, teams of oxen and 
horses, men to work in his mills, and supplies for his stores. 


To carry on these activities Charles Mears needed good harbors. 
By 1859 he had begun to develop the harbor at Ludington. On 
May 2, 1859, he “signed contract with Loomis? and Sedan for 
Pere Marquette property two years and then went with them to 
Pere Marquette. Surveyed harbour, examined lands, and returned 
to Little Sable.” Three months later, “After breakfast,” he “rode 
with Mr. Colby to Pere Marquette. After sailing about the lake and 
talking with George Caswell returned to Little Sable for the night.” 
The schooner Forrester of Chicago had arrived at Pere Marquette for 
a load of lumber, but the sea was too heavy for loading. “The For- 
rester could not navigate the shallow channel and the lumber had to 
be taken to her in Lake Michigan on a flat bottom scow.” This was a 
slow, cumbersome, and costly process. According to Mears’ meticulous 
records only “two scow loads before noon went to Forrester.”* 

1The lumberman’s diaries, graciously loaned by his daughter, Miss Carrie 
Mears of Pentwater, have been edited by Leonore P. Williams and published 
in the Ludington Daily News. The series began January 23, 1950, and is still 
2Col John Mason Loomis was a partner of James Ludington. He frequently 
acted as agent for Ludington who lived in Milwaukee. 

8Mears Diary for May 2, 8, 9, 1859, in the Ludington Daily News, Jan- 
uary 23, 1950. 
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Obviously Mears needed a better harbor at Pere Marquette. 


In August, 1859, Mears had two schooners carrying lumber from 
Pere Marquette, the Forrester and the Pine Forest; and a propeller, 
the Charles Mears. The steam-driven ship left Chicago with “five 
hands for Pere Marquette” on August 23. Six days later, Mears 
“engaged a family for Pere Marquette.” On August 31, he “spent the 
day mostly in buying goods for Pere Marquette.”* It is apparent 
that Mears’ new settlement was growing. 


In 1860 Charles Mears began to improve the harbor at Ludington. 
In August the work was “started with team, 25 wheel barrows and 
a good number of hands and worked with Pere Marquette hands, 
36 in all, during the day and returned at night.” The next day he 
left his room early “and hurried to Pere Marquette with a few less 
hands. By driving sheet piling and working hard stopped the water 
before dark. Sedam and 7 hands started the water at new channel 
and worked till 9 when raining.”® 


An old schooner was filled with debris and sunk in the channel. 
Sand blocked around it to complete the obstruction. A ditch was dug 
for the new channel near the mill, then a tug was backed in to 
churn the sand and start the water moving. The strong current 
from Pere Marquette Lake helped force the water through to Lake 
Michigan. Mears worked urgently with the other men and once 
nearly gave up to disappointment when it looked as if his project 
might not succeed.* But the new channel to Lake Michigan was 
broken through. 


With the development of the lumber industry, the harbor re- 
ceived the attention of Congress. The first appropriation was made 
in 1867 for the purpose of widening the channel to two hundred 
feet and dredging it to a depth of twelve feet at an estimated cost of 
$270,682. The following year the Danaher and Melendy Company 
built a sawmill and Eben Ward built two mills, all on the eastern 
side of Pere Marquette Lake. Charles Mears’ “Pere Marquette prop- 
erty” had become the possession of James Ludington, a Milwaukee 

4Mears Diary for August 17, 23, 29, 31, 1859, in the Ludington Daily 
News, February 14, 1950. 

‘ ma Diary for August 16, 17, 1860, in the Ludington Daily News, April 


6For these details, I am indebted to Dr. Herbert T. Blodgett of Ludington, 
whose family settled in Victory Township, Mason County, about 1847. 
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capitalist. In 1869 Ludington sold his holdings to the newly or- 
ganized Pere Marquette Lumber Company. 

By 1873 over fifty vessels could be seen docked at one time at 
the piers of Ludington. Fourteen ships loaded with lumber cleared 
the port in one day.” 

Government dredges worked all that summer of 1873 deepening 
and widening the channel under the inspection of Charles G. Wing, 
a young veteran of the Civil War who had recently been graduated 
from the law school of the University of Michigan. He had accepted 
the appointment as harbor inspector at the then munificent com- 
pensation of $10 a day. When the work was completed, he hung out 
his shingle in Ludington as a practicing attorney, having found “a 
town where a young lawyer could get in on the ground floor.” 
Both the town and the harbor were growing as a result of the 
flourishing lumber industry. Through the Ludington piers one of 
the finest stands of pine in Michigan was finding its way to Chicago, 
the greatest lumber market in the world. 

In 1880 the present and future of Ludington were pictured by an 
editorial in the local newspaper as follows: 

Our harbor is capable of being made the best on the shore, for the 
reason that it is in close proximity to Lake Michigan and is quite capa- 
cious; seldom freezes up, can be kept open, as far as the elevator, any 
winter without any trouble; it is quite deep inside the entrance and can, 
comparatively speaking, be made of safe and easy access at all times. The 
sure prospect of more railroads, which will bring thousands of tons of 
rolling freight and wheat from the great northwest, which is yet in its 
infancy, and which will be handled during the winter months, when 
neighboring harbors are frozen up, demands such appropriations as will 
make the harbor a safe place to run for during any weather. Ludington’s 
future depends greatly upon the watchfulness of her citizens just at this 


time and a first-class harbor, such as she is naturally entitled to, will secure 
to her that future which her enterprising citizens desire so much to see.8 


The editorial is typical of the days when harbor development 
was often the issue on which Michigan voters elected or defeated 
a candidate aspiring to a seat in Congress. Lake ports were seeking 
federal money for the improvement of water transportation. “As 
far as Ludington is concerned,” the editorial argued, “the appropria- 
tion should not fall short of’ the war department estimate of 


7™Mason County Record (Ludington), May 9, 1873. 
8Ludington Record, December 9, 1880. 
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$30,000 “by a single dollar.” Ludington did well enough in the 
scramble for federal funds, and the harbor continued to be improved 
consistently if not spectacularly. 

In the middle eighties the slaughter of Michigan forests was 
in full swing. Around Pere Marquette Lake eight sawmills hummed 
and whined. Tireless little tugs towed in lumber schooners from 
Lake Michigan and warped them into slips, returning to start them 
on the return trip after leather-aproned “dock wollopers” had 
swarmed aboard and loaded them under the keen eyes of expert 
tallymen. Booms of logs crowded the shore. The resinous fragrance of 
newly sawed pine and damp sawdust hung in the air. Lumber 
was king. 

But freight, other than lumber, was entering the harbor in 
increasing volume, and steam craft were increasing in number. The 
steam barge, having cut into the lumber-carrying trade, was, after 
1885, when salt manufacturing began in Ludington, also carrying 
salt. The old side-wheeler, the John A. Dix of the Engleman line; 
the propeller, De Pere of the Goodrich Transportation Company; and 
later other steamships of the Goodrich Transportation Company 
discharged large cargoes of freight at the Dock of Joshua and 
Eugene Allen on scheduled trips. This freight, packed in large 
wooden boxes and labeled in black paint with the names of the 
merchants to whom it was consigned, was a familiar sight as patient 
dray horses plodded through the sand and sawdust of the streets to 
deliver the goods to business places. After the Flint and Pere 
Marquette Railroad entered the town in 1874, trains delivered 
freight for transportation to west coast ports. As agriculture developed 
in the hinterland, Chicago markets sought the fruits of Michigan 
farms. City stalls glowed with Michigan peaches, their blush intensi- 
fied by the bright pink mosquito netting with which the “fifth” 
baskets were covered. Thousands of barrels of glistening apples 
(33,707 barrels in 1878) were shipped from Ludington to west shore 
ports each year. Tons of potatoes, the good earth still clinging to 
them, went into the holds of freighters bound for west shore ports. 

The Flint and Pere Marquette Railroad early recognized that 
this increasing traffic was a source of revenue and began to build 
its own boats for the purpose of carrying this freight. In the summer 
of 1882 the steamer, Flint and Pere Marquette No. 1, sailed into 
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Ludington amid a din of saluting whistles, her own raucous voice 
acknowledging each salute blast for blast. Her sister ship, the Flint 
and Pere Marquette No. 2, followed the same year. Flint and Pere 
Marquette No. 3, 4, and 5 followed in quick succession. Because 
of their color they became known as “the black boats.” All carried 
passengers as well as freight between Ludington and Manistee and 
Milwaukee. For fifteen years these boats carried on this translake 
traffic in package and break-bulk freight with a steadily increasing 
upswing of business. But during this traffic growth lumber output 
from Ludington began to decline. Several mills began to reach the 
end of their cut. 

One day in the late eighties, Herman N. Morse, publicity-wise 
manager of the Pere Marquette Lumber Company’s store, asked 
in one of his distinctive advertisements, “What will Michigan pine 
for when the pine’s all gone?” 

“All gone! Aren’t the pineries inexhaustible?” 

“Well, the rings in these logs we have been sawing show that 
the trees have been growing from three to four hundrd years. 
* We've just about finished cutting down the trees. There won't 
be another crop very soon.” So spoke the lumber barons, unblush- 
ingly, and prepared to move on to forests in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
or the great Northwest. 

Within three miles of Ludington, white sand blew about a ghost 
town, Charles Mears’ Little Sable, renamed Lincoln in honor 
of the great president who had been nominated in the hall decked 
with green boughs from Mears’ forests. In the corner room of the 
three-story boarding house at Lincoln, overlooking Lake Michigan, 
Mears had looked out on his thriving village that, for a time, had 
been the county seat of Mason County. Here he had listened to 
the hum of his mill as the saws cut the soft pine, and here he had 
watched his lumber-laden schooners set sail for Chicago. Now the 
village was deserted. Creeping vines grew over the doorsteps of 
abandoned houses. Children bent on picinics played in the vacant 
rooms of the gaunt boarding house. Weeds grew in the streets. All 
because the pine had been cut and the mill had ceased to hum. 

“O, but such a thing could never happen to Ludington. Ludington 
had such a good harbor. The harbor would never let the town die. 
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Take a straight edge and lay it on a map from Detroit to Minne- 
apolis. The line practically passes through Ludington. Consider 
the transportation miles saved if the manufactured articles of the 
lower lake region and the wheat of the Red River Valley followed 
this straight line instead of rolling around the lower end of Lake 
Michigan through Milwaukee and Chicago. Can’t you see that 
freight would have to pass through Ludington?” 


Freight brought business to Ludington. The unloading and re- 
loading of trains and boats gave employment to many men at the 
freight sheds. Officers and crews of the boats and other employees 
of the railroad company brought their families to live in Ludington. 
But the work of transferring this freight was slow and costly. Ex- 
pensive strikes stalled the work at times and finally brought about 
a crisis. Executives queried, “Why not have a ship designed to 
carry the loaded car and avoid the expense of transferring the 
freight?” The answer to the question was a carferry. 


On February 19, 1897, the first steel carferry in the world, the 
Pere Marquette No. 15,° built in Bay City and brought to Luding- 
ton for completion, sailed out of the harbor for Milwaukee on her 
maiden voyage. Her captain on this momentous trip was Joseph 
Russell and her engineer Robert MacLaren. The ship carried a new 
type of lake carrier. From time to time larger, more efficient car- 
ferries have been built until now a fleet of six ply between Luding- 
ton and three Wisconsin ports. The harbor at Ludington is their 
home. 


The years of carferry development were years of decline in sail- 
ing craft. During the year ending June 30, 1880, 1,828 schooners 
and 1,399 steamers passed by in view of the keeper of the light- 
house at Ludington. Twenty-eight years later, of two hundred 
ships enrolled and plying Lake Michigan within the Grand Haven 
customs district, only twenty-seven were sailing vessels. Nineteen of 
the twenty-seven claimed Ludington as their home harbor.?° 


The same year, 1908, that marked the passing of the sailing 


®The railroad had been reorganized in 1900 and named the Pere Marquette. 
To the railroad company a pi is a unit of the road, a continuation of the 
toad on water. Since there were trains numbered one through fourteen, the 
carferry was numbered fifteen. 

10Ludington Record, July 8, 1880; Ludington Chronicle, July 29, 1908. 
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vessel, noted a new era in the life of the harbor. One million dol- 
lars had been appropriated for breakwaters and the work begun. Six 
years later the structures were completed. At the dedication cere- 
monies in the summer of 1914 an estimated forty thousand visitors 
came to participate in the celebration. Ludington had “a first-class 
harbor, such as she is naturally entitled to.” 


The historic scenes enacted along the shores of Pere Marquette 
Lake are parts of a mighty pageant of water transportation. The 
Indian canoe and the early fishing fleet were displaced by the 
lumber schooners that filled the harbor for a decade or more. These 
ships vanished as the steam freighter moved in. These have been 
replaced by the huge carferries. A century of growth has brought 
about changes that even the farsighted Charles Mears probably never 
dreamed about. As shipping has developed the harbor has grown in 
usefulness. Today the Ludington harbor is the home of the largest 
fleet of carferries in the world. 





The Natural Science Department of the 
Michigan State Normal College 


Jessie Phelps 


THE NATURAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT OF THE Micuican State Nor- 
mal College, which perhaps might better be called the department of 
biology, fully exemplifies these names. It is natural and it is biologic. 
It is a living, growing entity, adapting itself to its changing environ- 
ment, modifying itself to meet the demands of the times as all pro- 
gressive and persisting organisms do. It is one of several competing 
and cooperating parts which makes up the ecological educational 
group known as the Michigan State Normal College. By its very 
nature biology has wide and varied connections with other fields 
of knowledge, with the community, and with the state; for biology, 
rooted in physics and chemistry, is the medium by which these basic 
sciences contribute to human vital activities. It in turn becomes 
fundamental to the interpretation and practice of many phases of 
man’s life: agriculture, forestry, health, social welfare, psychology, 
philosophy, economics, and others. The development of this one 
department of the Michigan State Normal College depicts in large 
part the development of the entire institution. Its history is not 
simply “a tale that is told”; it interprets the present and points to the 
future. 


One hundred and one years ago, a whole century plus, Michigan 
as a state was just entering its teens. The country was in the raw, 
and very rough at that. Pioneer life was hard. The forests were close 
at hand, dark and awesome, filled with strange animals. A few In- 
dians still trooped along the old trails. Travel was difficult. Stage 
coaches on irregular schedules jogged through Ypsilanti over the 
uneven plank road that led from the old French settlement of 
Detroit, then the capital of the state, to the newer trading post of 
Chicago; the first railroad train arrived in the village from Detroit 
in 1839; log structures still housed most of the rural, state-supported 
schools; the school sessions held only three months a year; there 
were, however, several academies or seminaries for higher education, 
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privately supported, many of them by churches. The first publicly 
supported seminary in Ypsilanti opened in 1849, and has been 
said to be the first graded school in the state. 

The spirit of education, so manifest in the eastern states, was 
thus shown to be very active in the Northwest Territory. It was 
brought into the wilderness by the early white settlers, both French 
and English. Voluntary campaigning for public elementary schools, 
as well as for a university, began early. The desire for trained teach- 
ers and for a knowledge of agriculture must have been strongly 
felt, for the act in 1837 that at long last made the University of 
Michigan a reality provided for branch schools scattered throughout 
the state to serve as feeders to the university, “and as normal schools 
for the training and education of teachers.” The branch schools also 
were to have “a department of agriculture and a female seminary 
as soon as possible.”? 

There was, therefore, good reason to expect that the need for 
teacher training would be adequately cared for, as also the art and 
science of agriculture. Eight branches or affiliated schools of the 
_ University of Michigan were started, but it soon became apparent 
that they could not properly be supported and the central university 
maintained at the same time. They gradually gave way to local high 
schools. As for the university curriculum, patterned after that of the 
old-world classical colleges, teacher training, or pedagogics, was not 
considered in line with standardized collegiate subjects. Most educa- 
tors maintained that if a person knew a body of facts he could teach 
the subject to which they belonged to anyone who had the capacity 
to learn. The many-sided psychological relationship which exists 
between pupil, teacher, the thing to be taught, and the world at 
large, had not as yet gained sufficient recognition to be regarded 
as suitable for serious study. 

With the discontinuance of the branch schools, the hope for 
special training in the professions of teaching and of agriculture died, 
to be speedily resurrected, however, and with renewed life. Certain 
public-spirited men began agitating for a normal school modeled 


:, ee Colborn, The Story of Ypsilanti, 41-44, 101-3, 122-27 (Ypsi- 
anti, . 

2Andrew C. McLaughlin, History of Higher Education in Michigan, 37 
(United States Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, Number 4 
[Washington, D.C., 1891]). 
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after the five that existed down east. After much spade work, the 
idea found favor with the legislature of 1847-48, and by 1849 a bill 
was passed assuring the establishment at Ypsilanti of the Michigan 
State Normal School, the oldest normal school west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and the first fully state-supported normal school in the 
nation. 

The founding fathers of this normal school are fully worthy of 
our continuing esteem and gratitude. They not only set up the loom, 
but they determined the pattern of the woven picture of the institu- 
tion they had in mind. It has been modified only as the times 
demanded, by adding to the original motif. 

There was, first of all, the Rev. John D. Pierce, superintendent of 
public instruction of Michigan Territory, the first such official 
in the Union. He was active in establishing the University of 
Michigan, legislatively and otherwise, and ardently advocated keep- 
ing the branch schools, so that they might furnish trained teachers 
for the public schools. He was apparently not discouraged by the 
failure of these schools to materialize. If the needs of the schools 
over which he had supervision could not be met in one way, there 
were others. He joined heartily and effectively in the campaign for 
the Michigan State Normal School, which could not have had a 
stronger advocate. The Rev. Harvey C. Colborn, former pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Ypsilanti, wrote of him in a personal 
letter to the author 


John D. Pierce found motivation in the old New England passion for 
both education and religion. He was doubtless ordained to the ministry 
of the Congregational church under the old formula “to be pastor and 
teacher.” He came west as a Christian missionary, picking the hardest 
field, which he judged to be Michigan, and carried on his work of a life- 
time under the same motivation. 


Truly he is rightly revered as “Father” Pierce, for “to him was 
committed the task of working out the plan of primary and university 
education. His plan was adopted by the legislature in 1837 and is in 
its essential features the system of the state today.”? President 
James B. Angell of the University of Michigan paid him high 
tribute when he said that Horace Mann had done no more for 


3Julia Anne King, The Government of the People of the State of Michigan, 
revised edition, 25 (New York, 1909). 
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education in Massachusetts than John D. Pierce in Michigan.‘ 

Secondly, there was Adonijah Strong Welch,5 who, during his 
last two years at the University of Michigan as a student, had acted 
as principal of the branch school in Ann Arbor. On graduation he 
took the bar examination, but preferring teaching to the practice of 
law, accepted the principalship of the Union School at Jonesville, 
the first in the state. According to Daniel Putnam, the historian 
of the Ypsilanti institution, “His marked success at Jonesville brought 
him so prominently before the friends of education that he was 
appointed to the principalship of the newly established normal 
school.” His official duties the first year, 1852-53, consisted largely 
in developing organizational procedures, in conducting teachers’ 
institutes, and in making the existence and availability of the Normal 
School known. To these ends he traveled extensively through the 
state. During this year the State Teachers’ Association was founded, 
the first such in the nation, and Mr. Welch was made its first 
president. After serving as principal of the Normal School for 
thirteen years, he resigned on account of ill health. The resolution 
of the Board of Education accepting his resignation paid tribute 
to his unusual character and ability as an educator. It stated that 
“the complete success of the Normal School has been very largely 
owing to your earnest and untiring labors.”7 

One notes with especial interest that the very act which created 
this school provided that “instruction shall be given in the mechanic 
arts, the art of husbandry and in agricultural chemistry.” Thus the 
department of natural science was predetermined from the begin- 
ning. It is no surprise, therefore, when the first term opened in the 
spring of 1853, to find soil chemistry and botany, as well as human 

4McLaughlin, Higher Education in Michigan, 35. See also Harold C. 
Brooks, “Founding of the Michigan Public School System,” in Michigan 
History, 33:291-306 (December, 1949). 

5Adonijah Strong Welch was born in East Hampton, Connecticut, in 1821. 
He came to Michigan in 1839. He attended school in an academy at Romeo 
and took his A.B. from the University of Michigan in 1846. He was 
principal of the branch school in Ann Arbor, 1844-46; admitted to the bar in 
1847; principal of the Jonesville Union School, 1848-52; principal of Normal 
School, 1852-65; elected to the United States Senate in 1867; president of 
Agricultural College, Iowa, 1868-83. He died in 1889. 

6Daniel Putnam, A History of the Michigan State Normal School (now 


Normal College) at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 1849-1899: 139-44 (Ypsilanti, 1899). 
7Putnam, The Michigan State Normal School, 140-41. 
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physiology, among the courses listed. Agricultural geology soon was 
added. Still other agricultural tendencies will be noted later. Lectures 
on geology and human physiology were heard by the many teachers 
who attended the fall teachers’ institute at the time of the dedica- 
tion of the Normal School’s first building in 1852, and again at the 
spring institute in 1853 when the school opened. These institutes 
were conducted by Mr. Welch. 


During the first three decades, from 1853 to 1883, the sciences 
taught at the Normal School were not separated into distinct depart- 
ments. They were all taught by the same teachers and in one labora- 
tory or suite of rooms in the one and only building. Human 
physiology, natural philosophy (a potpourri of explanations of com- 
mon phenomena, such as gravitation and the formation of dew), 
geology, and the physical sciences were presented by one or two 
men of the faculty, while botany was assigned to the preceptress, 
who also taught literature and history. Botany was popular in 
those days, and was considered the one science especially fitted 
for the feminine mind. The first botany courses were systematic, 
but in 1879 structural botany was introduced. Zoology appeared 
about the same time, and we are proud to report that these courses 
were taught from the first partly by the laboratory method. Even 
the compound microscope was used, a procedure new and considered 
very up-to-date. 


The level of instruction throughout the school, according to its 
historian, was scarcely above that of the existing academies, corre- 
sponding, we judge, to our present-day high schools, but the quality 
of the instruction was superior, the teaching being done by well- 
educated, experienced “born teachers,” who put into their classes 
something akin to religious zeal. Standards were high, and the stu- 
dents themselves were ardent. Learning was their chief concern. 


The Normal School’s relation to the agricultural interests of the 
state, already indicated, was openly recognized in 1864 when the 
State Agricultural Society proposed to the State Board of Education 
that it cooperate in the building and maintaining of an agricultural 
library and museum on the campus at Ypsilanti. The offer was 
accepted, the citizens of Ypsilanti responded generously as always, 
and the partly completed building, after a delay of six years, was 
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finally finished in 1870. It stood on the approximate site of the old 
Administration Building, which is now devoted to the arts. How- 
ever, the aspirations of certain members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and of the State Agricultural Society were not realized, for 
the building was never used as designed.® 

The State Agricultural Society lost interest in the project and 
at last relinquished its rights in the building to the Normal School, 
the Legislature reimbursing the Agricultural Society. Since Michigan 
State College, the first agricultural college in the United States, had 
been opened at East Lansing in 1857, there seemed no need of estab- 
lishing an agricultural library and museum in Ypsilanti. ‘The Normal 
School was only too glad of the extra space and at once fitted it for 
the use of the Model School, the department in which the college 
senior students did their practice teaching under supervision. The 
pupils in this school were recruited from the neighborhood. Later 
it became the Conservatory of Music. The genes of the agricultural 
features of the Normal School lay dormant after this abortive display, 
but we shall see them cropping out in due course. The provision for 
the teaching of agriculture doubtless influenced the first science 
courses offered by the Normal School, but there was also the publicly 
expressed reaction against the teaching of the classics, especially 
ancient languages, in favor of practical subjects such as the sciences. 
As time went on, the influence of the nearby University of Michi- 
gan, with its strong science courses and its research laboratories, 
was more directly felt, since many of the science staff of the Normal 
School had their preparation at the Ann Arbor institution. 

Another potent factor favoring the teaching of the sciences was the 
example of the New York Teachers’ College at Oswego, generally 
referred to in those days as the Oswego Normal, which enthusiasti- 
cally embraced the object-lesson plan of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
for the oral teaching of young children. From 1870, for several years, 
the description of natural objects was made the basis of wide corre- 
lations with other subjects. An “object lesson fever” took possession 
of the Model School of the Ypsilanti institution.® The only way 
to treat this fever was to feed it science. The Normal School students 
must perforce precede their practice teaching with proper preparation 


8Putnam, The Michigan State Normal School, 35-36. 
®Putnam, The Michigan State Normal School, 90. 
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in the sciences; hence, the early increase in the number and variety 
of science courses. 

The accelerated growth of the Normal School after 1880 led to 
many radical changes. The courses of all curricula were extended, 
the faculty was enlarged, and at last, in 1883, the sciences were 
separated into two distinct departments: the physical sciences and 
the so-called natural sciences. Moreover, a woman who had been in- 
structor in botany and physiology the year previous, was made head 
of the natural science department. Scarcely could a better choice 
have been made than that of Mrs. Lucy Aldrich Osband, a woman 
of fine education, wide experience, and staunch character. She had 
a heavy teaching load: botany, anatomy, physiology, zoology, and 
literature, besides classes in physical culture for the young ladies. 
She continued for nine years as head of the department, with the 
help from 1883 to 1892 of but one assistant, Clarence McLouth. 
The department grew and prospered under her management. To her 
we owe the beginnings of the teaching museums. Much of the 
material collected by her and her students is still being used: part 
of the herbarium, which she much enlarged; and the mounted skele- 
tons of domestic animals. These last are a monument to Mrs. 
Osband’s skill and ambition. 

In 1892, following the resignation of Clarence McLouth, William 
Hittell Sherzer, a geology student under Alexander Winchell at the 
University of Michigan, came to share the labors and responsibilties 
of the department. After a year of joint headship, Mrs. Osband 
resigned and Mr. Sherzer took full charge, a position which he held 
with distinguished success for a period of thirty-six years, until his 
death in 1932. From 1893 to 1899, work in zoology, physiology, 
and geology was carried on by Mr. Sherzer and his part-time as- 
sistant, William Cramer, who afterward, in 1899, became head of 
the biology department of Ferris Institute. The botany classes were 
in charge of a new teacher, Miss Anna A. Schryver, instructor in 
botany from 1894 to 1899. In 1898 the writer was called to do the 
work in animal biology and part of the courses in human physiology. 
Miss Alice M. Goddard replaced Miss Schryver in botany in 1899. 

During Dr. Sherzer’s regime, the natural science department 
became of age, its form and fruit were determined. So potent was 
the spirit of his teaching that it still animates the staff. His 
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educational spirit spread far outside the classroom. He had splendid 
mental and physical equipment, he knew how to work to advantage, 
he was indefatigable. It was a marvel how he found time and strength 
to do his teaching and administer his department, to pursue his re- 
searches in geology and physical anthropology, to study abroad and 
obtain his doctor’s degree, to undertake field work for the United 
States Geological Survey, to write numerous articles, to give frequent 
lectures, and to conduct so many excursions. With it all he was 
never too tired or preoccupied to meet an inquiring student. The 
simplest question of the youngest child received courteous and 
dignified attention. 

A list of Dr. Sherzer’s published books and papers would fill 
many pages. Notable among them are Glaciers of the Canadian 
Rockies and Selkirks (1907), the Detroit Folio of the United States 
Geological Survey’s Geologic Atlas of the United States (1917), and 
Outlines in Nature Study and Elementary Science (1925). 

The evolutionary slant that he gave to all his teaching is worthy 
of note. The Darwinian theory was in the air in the 1890's, but 
was sniffed at with skepticism, often derision. The natural science 
department taught evolution without giving offense, and _ its 
influence was felt in the college at large. 

The field trips and excursions led by Dr. Sherzer, not only for 
members of his geology classes but for any who desired to join 
them, came to be a marked feature of his work. They included 
walks to glacial morains and old lake beaches; trolley rides to salt 
mines, brick yards, Parke-Davis laboratories; boat trips to Put- 
in-Bay and Niagara Falls; and three-day to six-week railway and 
steamer excursions to Mammoth Cave, Yellowstone National Park, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. These were well-organized teaching occasions, 
which instilled understanding and love of nature in those who took 
part and enriched their lives. 

An outstanding feature of Dr. Sherzer’s class work was his demon- 
strations. No class of his went without elaborate exhibits. Long 
before the term “visual education” was heard, he used object lessons 
extensively. Among such were the scientific soirees put on by the 
department, the entire college and the townspeople being invited 
guests. Each teacher of the staff displayed his teaching equipment, 
and the students put on laboratory demonstrations. They were 
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social as well as educational occasions, and served to make the biology 
work known and appreciated. 

And his mottoes! All of Dr. Sherzer’s students remember the bits 
of classic wisdom which appeared at intervals, written in his careful 
script, across the top of the long blackboard behind his desk. These 
mottoes added the weight of authority to his teaching, and came 
to be as much looked for as the professor himself. They determined 
the atmosphere of the classroom as stained-glass windows do that of 
a cathedral. Among them were: “Nothing perishes in this world, 
but things simply vary, and change their form” (Pythagoras). “The 
effective line of approach to children is through their racial instincts 
and individual dispositions” (Swift). 

Dr. Sherzer’s most important contribution to education is his 
work in nature study or elementary science. Soon after he came to 
the Normal School, he was given supervision of the object-lesson 
teaching in the Model School.?° At the same time he opened classes 
in nature study for Normal School students, following the plan of 
Wilbur S. Jackman of Chicago in arranging the topics and illustra- 
tive material largely according to the seasons. A careful observer 
and student of children, guided by their instinctive behavior in all 
his dealings with them, Dr. Sherzer embraced wholeheartedly the 
culture epoch theory as it was then promulgated by G. Stanley Hall. 
As time went on, the science work in the Model School and in the 
Normal School became more scientifically presented. That is, em- 
phasis was put upon explanations rather than on mere observation. 
The students were led to ask “Why?” not simply “What?”. That 
Dr. Sherzer kept up with modern trends is shown by the very change 
of names of his courses from nature study to elementary science, 
indicating a deeper scientific approach. All the time the first aim 
was to inculcate a love and respect for nature—the very heart of 
good conservation and of ethical teaching. Regarding this pioneer 
work, a coworker from 1925 and his successor in charge of the 
nature study courses, Helen Dolman MacCracken, says of him: 
“He was fifty years ahead of his time.” 


10The Model School has passed through many transformations, indicated b 
its various appellations: Practice School, Training School, Experimental School, 
Laboratory School,—its present name. It now consists of several units, namely, 
The Roosevelt School, The Lincoln Consolidated School, The Rackham 
School of Special Education. 
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In the early days, and indeed until quite recently, all subjects 
at the Normal School were taught with the future teacher in mind. 
This is shown in an announcement of one of the first zoology 
courses: “This course is to prepare students as to the methods of 
presenting objects belonging in this field to children in a familiar, 
agreeable, and profitable manner.” In the catalogue of 1893-94, 
the aims of biology teaching are thus stated 


To train the senses in close observation; to train in accurate written 
records; to train in logical reasoning; to acquire knowledge, academic and 
professional; to teach manipulation of apparatus; to teach love of truth; 
to teach the application of the principles of concentration and correlation; 
to inculcate scientific methods. 


The idea was to make the student so conscious of the learning process 
that he would be better able to apply these principles in teaching. 
No course of study ever suffered by having its applications pointed 
out. In fact, application is the sticking point of knowledge for 
most persons. The student who can pass on to another that which 
he has learned, has already assimilated the mental food. Dr. Sherzer 
was forever saying in effect: An intelligent ten-year-old can under- 
stand anything if it be properly presented. Use language he knows; 
illustrate; be simple; give opportunity for reaction and questions. 
With the extension of courses in 1903, when the Normal College 
began giving further advanced work, the old two-year teachers cer- 
tificated courses gave place to the four-year and longer courses found 
in the present curricula. Naturally the emphasis was shifted from 
the pedagogic to the academic. The opening of the Normal College 
in 1934 to students preparing for professions other than teaching 
added still other new courses accenting the academic. The natural 
sciences felt the change particularly because of the influx of pre- 
medical and predental students. This last epoch in the development 
of the department is marked by several outstanding new features. 
Differentiation became manifest. For instance, the first course in 
bacteriology was offered as an adjunct to the courses in sanitation 
and hygiene in 1905 by Samuel Denis Magers, who was on the 


11I[n 1899 the name of the Ypsilanti institution was changed by the legis- 
lators from Michigan State Normal School to Michigan State Normal College. 
The first A.B. degrees were bestowed in 1904. 
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staff from 1900 to 1913. At that time many physicians scouted the 
idea that any disease could be caused by invisible microbes. Indeed 
it was not until 1931 that the subject was given regularly. Then it 
took its rightful place among the botany courses, and received its 
proper equipment and the special handling which, by its very nature, 
it required. This it now receives under the skillful management 
of Miss Martha Best, one of the department’s specializing students 
and a former student assistant. Miss Best became a member of the 
regular staff in 1924. Her work has ranged over the entire botanical 
field, but her major time is now spent with the autoclave and the 
microscope. Microbiology takes the place of the former course in 
fungi, yeasts, and molds. 

In the spring of 1909, Miss Mary Alice Goddard, professor of 
botany, offered the first course in agriculture. It was a sort of kitchen- 
garden course, repeated nearly every spring for ten years. It proved 
popular and showed the potentialities of work in the field of agri- 
culture, to which the Normal College was originally dedicated. Miss 
Goddard, who served in the department from 1899 to 1939, will 
long be remembered on the campus and in the town as the founder 
and first president of the Ypsilanti Garden Club, the best possible 
memorial to so ardent a lover and teacher of plants and of students. 
With the coming, in 1919, of John Milton Hover, another of the 
department's specializing graduates, agriculture was made a sub- 
division of the natural sciences, and has continued to flourish ever 
since. The first work was organized along the lines indicated by the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the high school pupils of the Roosevelt Labora- 
tory School being included. The agricultural genes, so long lain 
dormant, were at last taking overt form. 

A new course, sex hygiene, said to be the first of its kind given 
in any American college, was offered in 1909 by the author, a 
member of the Natural Science staff from 1898 to 1939. It appeared 
under the title special physiology for women, later it was called 
sex-social hygiene, and still later the biology of reproduction. It was 
open to upper-class girls who had had at least one course in biology. 
The class work consisted of a review of the reproductive processes 
of a typical series of plants and animals, presented in evolutionary 
order; embryology of mammals; history of marriage, courtship and 
marriage customs; problems of homemaking and the rearing of 
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children; puberty and adolescence; venereal diseases; and other re- 
lated topics. Physicians, nurses, and accredited speakers from the 
American Social Hygiene Association often gave lectures and demon- 
strations. A course in mental hygiene was soon added by the author 
as a follow-up course. Both continued to be offered once or twice 
each year until 1939. Mental hygiene has now been rightly placed 
in the department of education, among the psychologies. 

Since no suitable text was available for the sex-hygiene courses, 
syllabi were prepared as the work progressed, book fees were col- 
lected, and a small circulating library established which amounted 
in the course of time to more than three hundred volumes, ranging 
from stories for parents and children to such authoritative texts as 
those of Havelock Ellis. Weekly written reports handed in on the 
reading done by the individual student gave opportunity for the 
consideration of many personal problems. Question boxes and per- 
sonal conferences were frequent. 

A similar course was given later to the high school girls of the 
Roosevelt Laboratory School by the school nurse, Miss Carolina 
Augusta Supé, who had been the author's assistant. Following Miss 
Supé’s death in 1940, this work was continued by the late Miss Chloe 
Todd, supervisory teacher of girls physical education. Attendance 
in these high school classes was voluntary and with the consent of 
the parents. 

Today similar courses, often known as family relations courses, 
are offered in nearly all colleges. Many high schools conduct such 
classes, sometimes in cooperation with churches or other social 
agencies. The most approved method is for each department of a 
school to make its own contribution from its own subject matter. 
Home economics, literature, physical training, art, history, phi- 
losophy, social science, all have as valuable material to contribute as 
do biology and physiology. Such combined teaching should be most 
effective in establishing normal attitudes, which are even more im- 
portant than biologic facts. It would seem that, although the original 
course as outlined above is now largely outmoded, it was as good 
as could then be devised, and has perhaps served as a pioneering 
course to open the way for further and more effective presentation. 

In the period between 1910 and 1932, the differentiation of 
courses was accelerated. The steady growth of the Normal College 
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following World War I necessitated more teachers, more equipment, 
and greater diversity of classes. Semesters gave way to twelve-week 
terms, which allowed a great variety of electives. In the natural 
science department, Mr. Magers resigned in 1913 to head the depart- 
ment of natural science at the Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation at Marquette and was replaced by Dr. Bertram Garner Smith, 
who served until 1922. Dr. Smith introduced animal embryology 
and vertebrate anatomy, both laboratory courses. General biology 
was divided between Dr. Smith and Miss Goddard, as animal and 
plant biology. Nature study changed its name to elementary science, 
indication that it had risen in rank and was recognizing the under- 
lying principles as well as the facts of its subject matter. Field 
geology, school gardening, heredity and eugenics, anthropology, and 
civic biology were added to the curriculum. 

Dr. Cora Daisy Reeves served as part-time teacher from 1915 to 
1917 sharing the work in physiology with the writer, while both 
were taking graduate work at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Reeves later, from 1917 to 1942, headed the biology department at 
Ginling College, Nanking, China. Since her return to the United 
States she has made her home in North Carolina where she is 
presently teaching in Montreat College. 

In response to the demands of World War I, the physiology 
classroom and its equipment were made available for the teaching 
of Red Cross nursing, given by Mrs. Matilda Robinson, the college 
nurse. A course called good health was presented by Miss Supé, 
a graduate nurse, and a part-time assistant in the physical education 
and the natural science departments, later a nurse and instructor 
in the Roosevelt Laboratory School. 

In 1922, Dr. Smith accepted a professorship in the New York 
City School of Medicine. His place was filled by Thomas LeRoy 
Hankinson, who came from his position as teacher of wild life in 
the New York State College at Syracuse. Mr. Hankinson’s classes 
were marked by extensive field work, which was carried on with 
most engaging and contagious enthusiasm. He brought into the 
department a large and valuable fish collection numbering thousands 
of specimens, which after his death, in 1935, was placed in the fish 
collections of the museum of zoology at the University of Michigan. 

In 1928, Dr. Jennings Rush Hickman joined Mr. Hankinson in 
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the teaching of zoology. He re-introduced laboratory techniques 
and later continued the work in anthropology begun by Dr. Sherzer, 
both of which proved very much worthwhile, the one giving the 
future teacher of biology skill in handling material, and the other 
helping create a proper background for the interpretation of biology. 
A course in animal histology was offered once a year, to advance 
students.18 

During this period, in 1925, Clarence Michael Loesell came to 
share the work in agriculture with Mr. Hover, replacing Leonard 
Peter Schultz, a part-time assistant from 1927 to 1931. All the lines 
of work in the department were extended, fifty-two separate courses 
being listed in 1930. Many of these were for preprofessional stu- 
dents other than teachers: premedics, predentists, preforesters, and 
prenurses. 

The Natural Science Department has undergone many and drastic 
changes since 1932. First of all, the death of Dr. Sherzer in June of 
that year, terminating his thirty-eight years of service, took away 
the strong motivating and unifying influence which his bodily 
presence as head of the department had made so potent. Naturally 
many readjustments were required, especially since the college proper 
was in a period of increased growth. Mr. Hover was at once ap- 
pointed head of the department, and Miss Helen Dolman, who had 
been Dr. Sherzer’s assistant since 1925, was given full charge of 
the nature study or elementary science work. Both were in full 
accord with the spirit of the department and well acquainted with 
its equipment. Mr. Hover was a man of wide and varied interests 
and of recognized executive ability. He took up his new duties with 
characteristic enthusiasm. Miss Dolman was well prepared to carry 
on in elementary science and did so with Sherzerisk ardor. The 
classes in geology and anthropology were allowed to lapse for a time. 
Soon Mr. Loesell found himself in full charge of the agricultural 
classes, for Mr. Hover was made Dean of Administration of the 
college in 1933, which office he held for the remaining years of 
his life, continuing also as head of the department. 

In 1937 the resignation of Miss Dolman allowed her to accept 
a similar position in the Colorado State College of Education at 


12Dr, Hickman died July 2, 1951. 
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Greeley, a position which she held for several years, during which 
she collaborated in the publication of a series of elementary science 
readers.!8 Her place in the Natural Science Department was filled 
by Miss Martha Elizabeth Curtis, who is still with the department. 
She is now known as Dr. Curtis, having received her Ph.D. degree 
from Cornell University. 

In 1936 geology was restored to its full vigor by Dr. Myron 
Thomas Sturgeon, a geology specialist from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus. He also assisted in zoology, thus freeing 
Dr. Hickman to offer the old course in anthropology. 

In 1939 the college changed from the twelve-weeks-term basis 
to the semester system. This necessitated much shifting of hours 
and rearrangement of courses. It was the psychological moment 
for the two oldest remaining members of the staff of the Natural 
Science Department to hand in their resignations. Accordingly, the 
writer and Miss Goddard were honorably retired to the rank of 
Professor Emeritus. Their places in physiology and botany were 
taken by Dr. Hilda Harpster and Dr. Rachel Uvits, respectively. 

Again death came to claim the head of the department. Dean 
Hover was suddenly stricken in the summer of 1940. His loss was 
felt not only by the college but by the community for he entered 
actively into many civic projects and political issues. Quite naturally, 
by senority of service and preparation, Dr. Loesell became head of 
the department, where he continues to do the work in agriculture. 

In 1944 Dr. Uvits was given a leave of absence to answer the 
call of the government to do botanical research work. At the end of 
her year away she resigned. She is now Mrs. Benjamin MaKomer 
and is living in Berkely, California, where she and her husband are 
both doing botanical research work. Dr. Harpster, seeking wider 
fields of endeavor, accepted a professorship in biology at Greensboro 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina. In 1945 Dr. Sturgeon also 
left for a geology post in Ohio University at Athens; and again the 
work in geology was dropped except for the one class in minerals 
and rocks which was transferred to the geography department. The 
physiology and hygiene classes were reduced and given to the 


18Helen Dolman MacCracken (Mrs. Richard T. MacCracken) though not 
now teaching is active in school affairs, is a member of the Estes Park school 
board, and is still writing elementary science texts. 
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physical education department, which for several years had been 
offering duplicate courses, sharing the work of the Natural Science 
Department. Thus two of the original and basic subjects of the 
natural sciences, geology and human physiology, were adopted by 
closely allied departments. It will be recalled that in the beginning 
of the Natural Science Department, Mrs. Osband, its first head, 
taught the physiology, did much work in mammalian anatomy and 
gave the first courses in physical training to the women of the 
college. An advanced course in animal physiology is listed by the 
Natural Science Department for the fall of 1951. It will be given 
a biological slant, paralleling the course in plant physiology. 

The curriculum and the teaching staff were much reduced by 
the above changes, which reflect the same changes in all educa- 
tional institutions, necessitated by the second World War; but we 
find a natural reaction taking place at the close of the war and the 
consequnt influx of “G.I.’s.”. New teachers were soon available. 
Dr. Harold Edward Wallace, a former student assistant, was secured 
in 1946 to share the work in zoology with his former teacher, 
Dr. Hickman. He added a course in parasitology, the particular 
field of his doctorate and the field in which he served in the Medi- 
cal Corps during the war. Robert Orange Belcher coming in 1946 
and Richard Alden Giles in 1947 took charge of the botany classes. 
They have introduced some new graduate courses; economic botany, 
plant physiology, plant ecology, and evolution of green plants. Both 
are pursuing graduate work for their doctor’s degree. 

From 1930 on, many courses have been given by extension both 
on the campus and in nearby communities to teachers and others 
in the field. Several courses have also been successfully carried on 
by correspondence. In one or two cases materials for demonstration 
and for laboratory work have been loaned to teachers in schools 
with limited facilities. Thus the influence of the department has 
spread. 

Interest in conservation is inherent in all good biology teaching. 
At first unconscious or instinctive in its presentation, it has grown 
in intensity as the public becomes more and more aware of the 
fact that nature’s forces get out of balance; that there may even be 
an end to what our planet can supply and man can invent, therefore 
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an end to life itself. Dr. Loesell’s chief educational concern is con- 
servation, hence he urges each member of the staff to discuss it 
wherever and whenever the subject matter and the opportunity per- 
mit. A special course in conservation, offered first in the fall semester 
of 1948, analyzes the natural resources (land, water, forests, minerals, 
wildlife) and recreational resources, as well as other aspects of man’s 
needs and the part humans play in maintaining an equitable rela- 
tionship with the rest of nature. The department has cooperated 
with the Department of Conservation of the state of Michigan since 
1940 by conducting five different specialized courses at the summer 
sessions of the Conservation Training School Camp at Higgins Lake. 

Conservation naturally finds a place in the teaching of elemen- 
tary science. This has long been recognized in the Normal College’s 
laboratory schools. Recently a college extension course has been 
given by one of the department’s former student assistants, Earl 
Studt, who is supervisor of grade science in the Lincoln Laboratory 
School a large consolidated rural school. The geography department 
collaborated in conducting these classes, seven of which have been 
given. 

The student assistants of the natural science department have 
been indispensable. Without their devoted service much of the 
laboratory work would be impossible with the limited staff that is 
maintained. Beginning in 1896, with one pupil assistant, Forest 
Buffen Harkness Brown, who later studied at Yale University, 
and finally became a member of the staff of the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu, the number has been gradually increased 
to nine or ten each semester. Over 250 have been employed in the 
last fifty years. They are chosen from the ranks of the specializing 
students who show particular aptitudes. It is to be hoped that the 
educational benefits to them may at least equal the help they render 
to the department. Many have gone out to responsible positions. 
Some are on the campus as teachers. All are still a vital part of the 
department, wherever they may be. 

The clubs of students and teachers often reflect the spirit of an 
educational institution more truly than the classroom. The natural 
science clubs at the Normal College have stimulated student initia- 
tive and combined social and intellectual interests in a natural, 
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informal way, making college life more like that of the world out- 
side. In the first years of the Normal College’s existence, teachers 
and interested students met together to report on new scientific 
discoveries and discuss their import. The aim was “to further scien- 
tific interest and to stimulate scientific reading.” All the sciences 
and mathematics were represented in these early groups. 

The first Natural Science Club came into being in the fall of 
1899 at the suggestion of Dr. Sherzer. All the students and teachers 
of the department were invited. The writer was among the fifteen 
or twenty who met, one October evening, in the Sherzer garden. 
We were given a demonstration by the student assistant, Mr. 
Brown, proving how the atmospheric temperature could be predicted 
to within two degrees by counting the beats in the rhythmic chorus 
of the white crickets, an illustration of nice adaptation. 

Other outdoor and indoor meetings followed at irregular intervals 
depending on the weather and on the internal affairs of the depart- 
ment. There was no formal organization, no officers, no constitution, 
no dues. Nevertheless, the club had a cohesiveness, a continuity. The 
programs varied a great deal. In the winter seasons most of the 
meetings were held indoors, many in the Sherzer home. The stu- 
dents themselves gave reports on current scientific topics of interest, 
but the earliest ones were historical in character—the lives of Charles 
R. Darwin, Louis Pasteur, Alexander Agassiz, and others. A small 
group of girls led by Miss Goddard and the author went out almost 
weekly on Saturday mornings, undeterred by winter snows, for the 
study of birds and trees. 

In the spring and fall, field trips with picnic suppers were in 
order, always with a specific object in view. Many Saturdays were 
spent at Fernwood, the Sherzer cottage on Baseline Lake in Living- 
ston County. There were week-end camping trips of teachers and 
students, which were spent in collecting, sleeping, eating, and 
getting thoroughly acquainted. The club, shifting and transitory as 
its membership was, sponsored various public meetings, under 
Dr. Sherzer’s leadership. The members made postors, sold tickets, 
and acted as ushers for such events as a two-day meeting with 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, at which he showed a large audience how 
to build a snowhouse; an evening around a giant campfire with 
Ernest Seton Thompson; a day with Potawatomi Chief Simon 
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Pokagon and his daughter, when the birchbark wigwam was erected 
on the grounds of the Science Building. The club activities were 
often a matter of teacher and student learning together; and it 
worked. 

The Farm and Garden Club came into being in 1922, as one 
of Mr. Hover’s outstanding achievements. This club was composed 
of voluntary members from the botany and agriculture classes. They 
studied and delved and garnered and marketed to a tangible end: 
the financing of the first college bus, done all in green and white, 
the Normal College colors, with mottoes painted on either side: 
“Every flower has a story, every stone a tale to tell”; and “Come 
out under the open sky and list to Nature’s Teaching.” The bus 
carried the students and the spirit of the natural science department 
into many out-of-the-way places. And that was not all. The club 
also bought tractors, pergolas, and other useful and ornamental 
things with the money obtained from the sale of garden products. 
An endowment of over $1,000 which it made to the Normal 
College still bears fruit as the Garden Project Opportunity Fund, 
which is available to specializing students in the natural science 
department and for specific department projects. This club sym- 
bolized Mr. Hover’s motivating pragmatic spirit. He believed in 
learning by doing. 

The clubs of recent years have properly become standardized, 
officered, and constitutionalized, with regular meetings and regular 
dues. They are sponsored in turn by different members of the de- 
partment staff, though the students assume the responsibility of the 
club’s success. The programs have changed with the times, but the 
aims and objects remain much the same: to stimulate research and 
encourage wider reading of scientific literature, as well as to offer 
occasion for social intercourse. A new day of applied science is 
dawning. Opportunities for inciting scientific interest are manifold. 

Growing organisms, as they increase in size and complexity, burst 
their bounds and pass on to bigger and better domains, as illustrated 
by the chambered nautilus. So with the natural science department. 
It is now occupying ten times the space and using many times the 
equipment it did even fifty years ago. It came into existence, as has 
been related, away back in 1853, along with the other sciences in a 
single room on the ground floor of the original Normal College 
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building. Here it passed its first six years, until the fire of 1859 
destroyed the interior of the building and most of the scientific 
equipment. For a year it was huddled with the rest of the school 
in temporary quarters provided by the generosity of the Union 
School, the Baptist Church, and the National Hotel. 

In 1860 the restored building furnished somewhat more spacious 
quarters for the science work, partly on the first and partly on the 
second floors, but the so-called natural sciences still had to hobnob 
with their older unnatural sibs, physics and chemistry. Sometime 
after the separation of the sciences into departments, the natural 
sciences were relegated to a suite of rear attic rooms on the third 
floor behind the old assembly hall. The main building had been 
much enlarged and improved in 1878. Here, indeed, geology, botany, 
zoology, and physiology could at last lead an independent group life, 
but the rooms were dark—there were no electric lights in those 
days—and crowded. In 1897 the department was brought down 
to earth once more, this time into a suite of four rooms (one lecture 
room, two laboratories, and one storeroom) on the south side of the 
west or rear addition. A small greenhouse stood conveniently along- 
side and was available for experimental work in botany. The three 
full-time instructors, from 1898 to 1902, worked these rooms to 
full capacity. Little increase in the number of courses or exhibits 
could be expected. All were anxious to do more laboratory work, so 
that it was with ardent zeal the new science building was planned. 
In 1902 all the sciences, except geography, had a grand time mov- 
ing into the completed building, which stood on newly acquired 
land along Forest Avenue, north and west of the main campus. 
At the time it seemed that there was more than ample room for 
all. Physics and chemistry occupied the east half of the building 
and the natural sciences the west half, nine rooms on the three 
floors. Geology and nature study were on the first floor, botany on 
the second, and zoology and physiology on the third. The small 
central room on each floor was filled with exhibit cases which were 
later moved into laboratories and corridors to allow more working 
space. At last the department had storerooms, offices, darkrooms, 
and supply rooms. 

In this home the department came finally into its own. The period 
between 1900 and 1940 was one of expansion for the entire Normal 
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College. All branches increased their demands. Soon the chemistry 
department, separated from physics, was clamoring for elbow room. 
It invaded the attic and encroached on the nearby physiology class- 
room. The need for enlarged quarters was met, in 1942, by the erec- 
tion of the Hover Memorial Laboratory, north of the Science 
Building, dedicated to the memory of J. Milton Hover. At present, 
the natural sciences occupy two thirds of their former space in the 
Science Building, and all of the two floors of the new building. The 
work in elementary science and botany is much facilitated by the 
Hover Laboratory which is attached to the large new greenhouse. 

Part of the old garden, with its fountain, was sacrificed to ac- 
commodate these last-named buildings, but the practice plots for the 
students in gardening still persist and are worked to good advantage 
every spring. 

Even a brief history of the department is not complete without 
recognition of the part played by the gardeners and keepers of the 
greenhouse. Frank Paine, now of California, who served from 
1938 to 1947, deserves special mention. He came to the position 
not only with wide experience but with college training, being a 
graduate of Michigan State College. Much of the teaching material 
used in botany, agriculture, and elementary science is naturally de- 
pendent on the gardens and greenhouse. Mr. Paine knew how to 
meet these needs. Many who preceded him did valuable service 
also, often without due recognition. His place is now taken by 
Frank Hewitt. 

An obvious need of the natural science department is for more 
space for adequate display and easy use of its museum material. 
The collection of minerals and rocks, started by Dr. Sherzer and 
added to and arranged by Dr. Sturgeon, is one of the best in the 
state. The skull collection given to the department by Dr. John A. 
Watling, the leading Ypsilanti dentist of his time (1860 to 1905), 
showing the evolution of vertebrate dentition, has been pronounced 
one of the finest in the United States. The herbarium of several 
hundred local and foreign specimens deserves to be made more 
accessible for consultation. Also much of the demonstration material 
used by the instructors, if placed where the passing student could 
observe it, would be of increased benefit. Space, and adequate light- 
ing, and a full-time curator are needed. 
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Besides the persons named in the foregoing as regular members 
of the staff, many others have served temporarily but effectively. 
They too have left their mark on the department. Space does not 
allow adequate recognition of these teachers, nor is definite knowl- 
edge of their intangible influence available. Their students, we trust, 
remember and give honor where honor is due. 

The willing and devoted service rendered by many of the care- 
takers has had its share, too, in maintaining the morale of the de 
partment and in furthering the work of both students and teachers 
to a much greater extent than is recognized by the workers them- 
selves or by most occupants of the buildings. What the janitors 
do is done quietly and between times, and thus taken for granted. 
It is none the less worthy of mention. 

If the statements of the best authorities in conservation are only 
partly true, it is high time that the human race came to terms with 
its environment. Teachers well trained in all aspects of human 
ecology are needed not only to point the way but to incite to action. 
William Vogt says: 

To cope with the critical and complex problems facing the world today, 
we need the best intelligence we can find. To our attempts to save our- 
selves, no one can contribute more than the scientist. . . . Long-range 
efforts in education should be designed to give man a sound ecological 
orientation. ‘These should operate through teacher-training schools, 


colleges and universities, and eventually all primary and secondary 
schools.14 


The natural science department of the Michigan State Normal 
College is making the initial efforts suggested by Vogt. May it 
long continue to justify its rich inheritance. 


14William Vogt, Road to Survival: 270, 275-76 (New York, 1948). 





“Good-Time” Laws Come To The 
Michigan State Prison, 1857-61 


Harold M. Helfman 


Too LONG HAS THE SOCIAL HISTORIAN by-passed the introduction of 
general commutation laws into the prison administration of Michigan 
in favor of the dramatic story of the state’s capital punishment legis- 
lation. Viewed superficially, the original commutation provisions of 
1857 and 1861 are merely drab statistical itemizations of the “good- 
time” to which deserving convicts were entitled. Yet there is color 
aplenty here. ‘These enactments directly affected the commitment of 
every inmate in the Michigan State Prison at Jackson, not merely an 
isolated few. Incomplete though they were, the laws were still the 
only breach in the wall of prejudice surrounding the handling and 
treatment of adult criminal offenders in the Jackson prison during 
the pre-Civil War period. That self-control and personal dependence 
of criminal inmates could reduce the hard and fast sentence of the 
court forced a state-wide revision in the conventional doctrines of 
retaliation, repression, revenge, and retribution omnipresent in early 
penology. Indeed, the wider use of rewards for good conduct was 
a veritable upheaval in penal pilosophy since it allowed the principle 
of hope to act in Michigan penitentiaries with greater vigor than 
that of fear. 

Over the doors of the Michigan State Prison during the two 
decades which followed its legislative beginnings in 1837 should have 
been inscribed the words, “Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” 
The degraded classes who had run afoul of the criminal code were 
moved behind the high walls and strong bars of the Jackson prison, 
which in turn obscured their sufferings and blunted the sensibilities 
of the state legislators. Not hope alone, but self-respect and decency 
also were abandoned by the unfortunate inmates who were forced to 
wear a grotesque, parti-colored prison dress consisting of a woolen 
jacket and trousers, woven in alternate two-inch bars of black and 


1S$ee Albert Post, “Michigan Abolishes Capital Punishment,” in the Mich- 
igan History Magazine, 29:44-51 (January-March, 1945). 
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white.? The prevalent doctrine of retribution, a traditional religious 
impulse to inflict injury as a punishment for wrong, sentenced the 
individual to become an insignificant unit in a line of silent, lock- 
stepping men,’® shuffling between somber workshops and dark, 
unventilated holes, by courtesy called cells. The walls of these cells 
were damp and unwholesome, exuding a foul odor that bespoke of 
months of unsanitation. The individual activities of the inmate were 
reduced to a monotone—a dead level of feeling and expression—and 
the net result was an abnormal condition that balked all plans for 
spiritual reformation. 

Discipline under these conditions was enforced by the lash, by 
solitary confinement in dark cells, and by other sadistic ingenuities 
of retributive justice. The general prison regimen was based upon 
the assumption that penal discipline had to deal with an abstraction 
called crime, rather than with human beings. Its logic was irrefuta- 
ble: the convict had disobeyed a rule of the institution; he had to 
be chastized as a deterrent to further action; therefore punishments 
. grievous and even torturing in their nature were admissible, accord- 
ing to the degree of physical and bodily harm regarded as necessary. 
So commonly accepted was the law of force, wherein a prison 
officer enforced his plenary will by the infliction of pain and physical 
suffering, that William Hammond, agent® of the Michigan State 
Prison from 1855 to 1859,° failed to excite public concern when he 
published punishment charts in his annual statements from 1855 to 


2No legal authorization can be found for the striped garb of the inmates, 


this being the uniform generally prescribed in the prisons throughout the coun- 
try at the time and designed for easy identification in case the convict made 
good his escape. 

8The lock-step was the system employed to march the convicts in single file 
and close order, each prisoner looking over the left shoulder of the one imme- 
diately in front of him and with his right hand resting on the right shoulder 
of the same. The felons marched in a straight line and turned square corners. 

4Floors of the Jackson prison cells were from one to two feet below the outer 
surface and so were constantly damp and liable to be flooded by heavy rains 
from the outside. The cells were usually furnished with a cot bedstead of 
heavy canvas extended on a frame, a stool or chair, a little shelf, a water mug, 
and a night bucket. 

5Up to 1876 the executive head of the Michigan State Prison was called 
the “agent,” after which date he was known as the “warden.” 

6William Hammond had served as state representative from Eaton County 
in the legislative session of 1849. His vocational background was that of a 
business man and farmer and was devoid of all penological, criminological, or 
administrative training. 
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1857, from which the following table of punishments inflicted for 
a breach of rules has been compiled: 


1855 1856 1857 
Whipping 
Ball and chain 
Sent to cell without supper 
Tron cap? 
Bread and water 
Shackles 


Reprimand 


In Hammond’s perverted line of reasoning physical molestation was 
the sole deterrent to the future committing of crime.® 

A penitentiary offered an exceptional chance for the infliction of 
corporal punishments to unruly or obstinate offenders. It was, in the 
popular conception, a place of dread doings, removed from the public 
gaze and knowledge, a corral of oblivion, where power rested in a few 
hands. In the view of the general public, the only desideratum in the 
matter of attaining efficiency in prison conduct was to lessen as much 
as possible the cost of support, not only in the aggregate, but also to 
diminish the amount of means to be drawn from state funds. The 
warden and his officers could do their own will with the inmates, 
unbeknown to the board of inspectors or even to each other.® 
Convicts realized that to protest to one of the inspectors of treatment 
received at the hands of his executive officers was tantamount to 
inviting additional, discriminatory, and far graver punishment later 
on. This retaliative attitude of Michigan penology during the 1840's 
and early 1850’s could result only in the emergence of human beings 
who were brutalized by a prison life that pandered exclusively to 
the lowest instincts within their natures. 

Could men be so blind as to close their eyes and minds to the fact 


7The “iron cap” involved placing a basket of wire with an iron collar around 
the head and about the neck of the convict, to be worn day and night con- 
tinuously until either the expiration of the period of punishment or until the 
disciplinary instrument had secured good behavior from the inmate. 

8“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1856,” Michigan Joint Documents, 1856, number 8: 
16-17 (Lansing, 1857). 

9One prison guard had even permitted a counterfeiter to continue his trade 
behind the penitentiary walls, the money being given to visitors as change for 
their admission fees. “Report of the State Prison Committee,” Michigan House 
Documents, 1855, number 24:1-2 (Lansing, 1855). 
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that the failure of the inmates to live up to the prison law might not 
be due to their having fallen from social graces, but to malignant 
conditions within the penitentiary itself??° Agent Hammond had been 
preceded by an economy prison administration. Peter Dox, head of 
the Michigan State Prison from 1852 to 1855, had been reluctant to 
spend even for the most minor repairs for fear of incurring the 
wrath of those legislators who had been disappointed that the Jackson 
penitentiary had not become self-supporting. Hammond’s first in- 
spection report uncovered intolerable conditions of hygiene, sanita- 
tion, and inmate care which he forthwith presented to the state legis- 
lature: 

He [Hammond] found many of the convicts in a ragged and filthy 
condition, without sufficient clothing or cloth to make clothing of; 
that the cells were in a dilapidated and filthy condition, the bedding 
nearly worn out and much of it entirely worthless; . . . there were 
neither clothing nor bedding sufficient to make the convicts comfort- 
able, that they were actually suffering.1! 

A supplemental report of the board of inspectors of the Michigan 
State Prison substantiated these findings.!? 

The flagrant neglect of the previous penal administration in 
allowing the pentitentiary proper to become filthy, the convicts 
ragged, the bedding worn out, and which permitted the men to sleep 
uncomfortably in most of the cells on “rough boards nailed together 
for bunks with board bottoms,”!% could scarcely have failed to influ- 
ence the sagging morale of the men. The roof of the main prison was 
rotten and leaky, with open crevices through which the elements 
freely entered, thereby making the Jackson institution a cold, damp, 
misty place endangering the health of the inmates.1* So long as the 

10Unlike many other institutions of a similar nature, Michigan State Prison 
had no cause célébré during the 1840’s and 1850’s in which a former prison 
inmate wrote a harrowing tale of the infliction of pain for the maintenance 
of discipline or a blistering exposé of punishment behind prison walls. 

11“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1857,” Michigan Joint Documents, 1857, number 7:7 
(Lansing, 1858). 

12“Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison,” Michigan Senate Docu- 
ments, 1855, number 15:1-2 (Lansing, 1855). 

18“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 


Michigan for the Year 1857,” 45. 


14“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1857,” 45. 
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conditions prevailed where there were 246 convicts in the Michigan 
State Prison and 246 cells, discipline might be partially secure. But 
when the finished number of cells in 1855 was still 246 and the num- 
ber of inmates was 304,15 or forty-nine more than there were lodging 
accommodations, a complicated disciplinary problem was at hand. 
Authorities were forced to house these extra men in the hall. Com- 
mitment numbers increased to approximately 350 convicts before 
plans for new cells were drawn up; the Michigan State Prison became 
a veritable hotbed for plots and plans for escape. 

Unrest among the rising number of criminal commitments was 
a general characteristic of American prisons during the immediate 
pre-Civil War period. Formidable convict insurrections occurred in 
1856 in both Sing Sing Prison, New York, where sixty convicts 
rose in rebellion, and in the Massachusetts State Prison at Charles- 
town, this resulting in the assassination of two guards. Mass escapes 
twice occurred in the Indiana State Prison at Jeffersonville, ending 
with some thirty-one felons successfully fleeing that institution.'® 
In the early part of 1857 the worried keepers of the Michigan State 
Prison made a surprise “shakedown inspection” of the cells of the 
inmates and found a number of large knives, dirks, and other lethal 
weapons for escape.17 Inasmuch as there were triphammers, black- 
smith forges, wagonmakers’ and joiners’ implements, grindstones, 
emerystraps, and an abundance of wood and iron scattered around 
the Jackson prison workshops, it can be readily perceived that 
facilities for making deadly instruments were not wanting. Low 
walls beckoned men to escape. The north and east enclosures of the 
yard were only from sixteen to eighteen feet in height, while the 
west wall measured from eighteen to nineteen feet.'® These facts 
partially account for the successful escape of twenty-two convicts 
from the Michigan State Prison during the two-year period, 1855- 
57. Morale was low. The barren educational facilities of the 
penitentiary, indulged in by less than one hundred convicts, did not 


15George N. Fuller, editor, Messages of the Governors of Michigan, 2:354 
(Lansing, 1925). 

16“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1857,” 13-14. 

17Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1857,” 17. 

18“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1857,” 16. 
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offer the desired prophylaxis. Some tangible incentive was neces- 
sary to prevent the restlessness of the men and to give them a direc- 
tional guide towards good behavior. 

A system of rewards was nothing new in the Jackson prison. In 
testimony before the 1855 session of the House State Prison Commit- 
tee, a private contractor stated that his overseers were authorized to 
“furnish crackers and tobacco, in order to keep them [the convicts] 
good natured, and get .. . work out of them.””° At the same investi- 
gation, another contractor testified to the payment of actual cash 
grants in order to keep up the work schedules: “I think we [the 
contractors] paid in all, in the shape of bounties to our workmen, 
about four hundred and fifty dollars. This was generally for extra 
work over and above the usual work.”#1 

In 1856, Agent William Hammond proposed that Michigan adopt 
a penal procedure which had been put into successful operation that 
year in Ohio, whereby a convict sentenced for two years or more 
might shorten his term of confinement by monthly allowances for 
good behavior and prompt observance of all the rules of the peniten- 
-tiary. If the prisoner could have a day-and-a-half or even two days 
per month off the end of his sentence, Hammond reasoned, the 
felon would accustom himself to self-discipline; the necessity for 
physical punishment would be less frequent; and a better discipline 
would be maintained within the prison proper.?? Thus a “good-time” 
law would not only mitigate the severe inflexibility of time sentences, 
but it would solve the growing problem of inmate unrest and prison 
discipline. 

One must also assign as a basic motive for the proposed commuta- 
tion enactment a conscious attempt by the authorities of the 
Michigan State Prison to obtain more and better work from their 
criminal charges and thereby to boost the revenues of the institution 


19In 1856, for example, the prison’s educational program was divided into 
the following curriculum: four Bible classes; one section in arithmetic; one 
group in Sanders’ Third Reader; one session in Sanders’ Second Reader; one 
class in spelling. “Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the 
State of Michigan for the Year 1857,” 61-62. 

20“Report of the Committee on State Prison,” Michigan House Documents, 
1855, number 18:5 (Lansing, 1855). 

2i“Report of the Committee on State Prison,” 7. 

22“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1856,” 48. 
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by increasing the profits of private contractors. Hammond’s sympa- 
thetic recommendation for the welfare of the prison inmates is all 
the more remarkable coming from him since his fluency with the 
whip and his continued employment of “shower baths”? and the 
“jron cap” had previously belied any serious moral considerations for 
the individual betterment of his unfortunate wards. Here, then, was 
the first indication of a growing sensitivity by prison authorities that 
not physical punishment but confirmed habits of constraint, formed 
as a benefit from “good-time” provisions, would deter the felon from 
returning to previous habits of crime. 

Convinced of the good that would be obtained from a system of 
commutation of sentence as recommended by Agent Hammond and 
personally endorsed by Governor Kinsley S. Bingham in his message 
of January 7, 1857,*4 the state legislature passed on February 12, 1857 
the following enactment: that every person committed to the Mich- 
igan State Prison for a term of years, whose name did not appear 
upon a record of infractions of the institutional rules of discipline, 
should be legally entitled to a deduction of one day from his sentence 
for each month that he should continue to obey all the rules of the 
penitentiary. The statute further provided that all inmates qualified 
to a deduction of one day per month according to the above condi- 
tions should, for a like faithful observance of all the rules for the 
second year, be also granted a deduction of two days per month, and 
for a continuance of good conduct for the time of his sentence after 
the expiration of two years, to a deduction of four days per month 
until his period of incarceration should expire.*> These legislative 
provisions made Michigan the eighth state nationally to grant statu- 
tory recognition to “good-time” deductions as a reward for acceptable 
prison conduct.?¢ 

The passage of the “good-time” law of 1857 directed most of the 
convicts toward earnest attempts to conform to the prison routine. 


23Throwing cold water from a hose upon the naked body of a recalcitrant 
offender. 

24Fuller, Messages of the Governors, 2:306. 

25“An Act Relative to State Prison,” Acts of the Legislature of the State of 
“ee Passed at the Annual Session of 1857, number 99:211 (Lansing, 

26New York (1817); Connecticut (1821); Tennessee (1836); Louisiana 
(1842); Alabama (1843); Georgia (1856); Ohio (1856), preceded Michigan 
in establishing a commutation system. 
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Thirty of the first thirty-three inmates who were discharged in 1857 
because of the expiration of their sentence availed themselves of the 
benefits of the commutation law, gaining individually from one 
to seven days.27 Agent Hammond gleefully termed the progressive 
enactment a “happy influence exerted upon the convicts.”*8 By 1859, 
after the “good-time” provisions had already been in practical oper- 
ation for a two-year period, the board of inspectors of the Michigan 
State Prison declared that “the man whose industry and good behav- 
ior shortens the term of his restraint works much more like a free man 
than when he has no such hope to encourage him.” This comment 
was an important declaration since the commissioners were the 
administrative authorities who determined whether a prisoner de- 
served a diminution of sentence or not. The state legislature merely 
drew up the schedule of time reductions; the board of inspectors 
actually determined good conduct in the penitentiary. 

Feeling that an additional incentive should be given to the 
reformation of short-term offenders, the Jackson prison inspectors 
recommended in 1860 that the basic “good-time” law of 1857 should 
be so changed that no difference would be necessarily made between 
the first and any subsequent year of a term of sentence; and that the 
commissioners would be given the authority to make a deduction as 
large as five days per month.8° The Michigan legislature acted upon 
this recommendation on March 15, 1861, and amended the law of 
1857 so as to commute not one, but five days for each month that 
a convict continued to obey all the rules of the penitentiary. For 
any willful violation of the prison discipline, the board of inspectors 
were empowered to deprive a convict of a portion or all of the 


27“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1857,” 51. 

28“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1857,” 51. 

29“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, for the Fiscal Year 
Ending November 30, 1859,” Michigan oJint Documents, 1859, number 6: 
14 (Lansing, 1860). Dr. Enoch C. Wines and Dr. Theodore W. Dwight, in 
their comprehensive study of 1867, reported that many of the presiding officers 
of the various state prisons were even then bitterly opposed to the principle of 
rewards held out to convicts as an incentive to good conduct. Report of the 
Prisons and Reformatories of the United States and Canada, Made to the 
Legislature of New York, January, 1867, 152 (Albany, 1867). 

80“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1860,” Michigan Joint Documents, 1860, number 8:13 
(Lansing, 1861). 
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“good-time” deductions to which he had become entitled through 
his previous conduct.*? 

There seems little doubt that the commutation laws of 1857 and 
1861 were of great benefit in their disciplinary power. Men who had 
reached the middle of a long term and looked through the wearisome 
months between them and the time of eventual liberation, days which 
seemed to lengthen as their number lessened, could have had no 
stronger incentive to good conduct than that which was held up 
before them in such a law. But the gain to them was not alone in 
the “good-time” accrued by their self-restraint. The exertion required 
and put forth by the prisoners to keep within the prison rules, 
strengthened the faculties exercised through such an effort, and in 
a measure brought the actions of the person into subjection to indi- 
vidual will. Convicts thereby cultivated the all important habit of 
self-control. That the commutation laws did work and a gratifying 
improvement was wrought in the conduct of both prisoner and ofh- 
cer becomes apparent from official statistical studies appearing in the 
annual reports of the Jackson prison. In 1857 authorities there had 
inflicted 182 intra-prison punishments; only twenty-two inmates were 
disciplined in 1862.8? According to William L. Seaton, agent of the 
Michigan State Prison from 1859 to 1864, 25 per cent more work 
was obtained from convict labor under inducement of “good-time” 
as a reward measure.®3 

Yet, withal, the commutation principle was no practical guarantee 
to the convict that humane treatment would be accorded him. It is 
true that an initial inroad had been made into the pessimistic melan- 
cholia, frustrated disappointments, and deferred hopes usually 
associated with a prison population, but the fundamental doctrines 
of punishment still prevailed at the Jackson institution. Agent Ham- 
mond and his immediate successors went no farther than the 


31“An Act to Amend an Act Entitled ‘An Act Relative to State Prison, 
Approved February Twelfth, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-seven,’ Being Sec- 
tions Six Thousand Two Hundred and Thirty-three of Compiled Laws,” Acts 
of the rca of the State of Michigan, 1861, number 166:271-72 CLan- 
sing, 1861). 

32“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan fort he Year 1862,” Michigan Joint Documents, 1862, number 7:5 
(Lansing, 1863). 

33“Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1863,” Michigan Joint Documents, 1863, number 6:34 
(Lansing, 1864). 
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“good-time” law in treating their charges as human beings. Their 
intolerant use of whipping and physical force upon the person of 
the convicts, which, incidentally, prevailed well into the twentieth 
century,®4 reduced the individual to the status of being a passive cog 
in a penal machine. To the way of thinking of the Civil War 
generation, the “good prisoner” was merely an automaton who 
adapted himself to the inertia, dullness, and monotony of prison 
conditions. Habitual docility and passive obedience, however, did 
not equip the discharged prisoner with the initiative and decision 
necessary to pursue the tasks of a normal life. That “good-time” 
deductions for the state’s criminal wards were not enough was the 
lesson the coming generation would be forced to learn; a systematic 
educational curriculum and positive programs training for real-life 
citizenship® held out the solution for the future. 


34The Detroit News, January 29, 1921, discusses at least three contempo- 
rary floggings at the Michigan State Prison and details of the apparatus used. 
Michigan Department of Corrections, History of Probation, Prisons, Pardons 
and Paroles in Michigan, 19 (Lansing, 1938), declares that “the practice of 
making lashing more inhuman by using a thin sheet soaked in salt water, 
ot A the bare back of the offender, was practiced at Jackson prison as late 
as ‘ 

35See Harold M. Helfman, “Antecedents of Thomas Mott Osborne’s ‘Mu- 
tual Welfare League’ in Michigan,” in the Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, 40:597-601 (January-February, 1950). 





Postal Service In Michigan Territory 
Ralph R. Tingley 


“AN HONEST PERSON IS MORE LIKELY TO REMAIN HONEST when out 
of the way of temptation,” wrote Postmaster General John McLean 
to the postmaster of Prairie du Chien in 1829. It was therefore 
advised that “the mails . . . always be sent in a leather portmanteau 
secured by a mail lock, and the carrier . . . never . . . present when it 
.. » [was] made up, so. . . he [would] always remain ignorant of the 
fact whether it contain[ed] money or not.”! Expenses incurred in 
searching for lost mail, rewards for the discovery and apprehension 
of robbers, and investigation of depredations against the mails con- 
sumed time and money which might have been put to good use in 
providing Michigan Territory with a better postal service than it for 
many years received.” Such assaults on the service of the Post Office 
Department indicated the primitive state of the territory and empha- 
sized the crudeness and sparse population of that part of the great 
Western frontier.* 

At the establishment of Michigan Territory in 1805, only a single 
post office existed in the vast tract. This was at Detroit where the 
British authorities had maintained an office until they evacuated to 
Canada in the 1790’s. Experimental routes from Cincinnati and 
Cleveland to Detroit were launched in 1802 under the guidance of 
Postmaster General Gideon Granger, and by the time the territory 
was created, “two faithful, enterprising hardy young woodsmen” 
were engaged in the strenuous task of trekking between Cleveland 


1John McLean to Joseph M. Street, February 17, 1829, in The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, edited by Clarence Edwin Carter, 12:23 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1915). 

2Preston S. Loughborough to Abner Morse, March 10, 1836; to Mark 
Norris, March 11, 1836; to Charles C. P. Hunt, March 22, 1836; Amos 
Kendall to Edwin N. Bridges, October 3, 1836; in The Territorial Papers of 
the United States, 12:1136, 1149, 1215. 

8The “Michigan Territory” considered in this paper is that area now com- 
prising the states of Michigan and Wisconsin; the brief attachment of the 
tract in the triangle of the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers will be ignored. 
A complete account of the changes in Michigan’s area is found in George J. 
Miller, “The Establishment of Michigan’s Boundaries: A Study in Historical 
Oe ete the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 43:339-51 

ay, ’ 
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and Detroit with the handfuls of letters and newspapers which 
passed to and from the wilderness post. One effort was made to ease 
the rough path of the post carrier; ferry operators customarily charged 
only half-fare to such a steady customer. Until after the end of the 
War of 1812, the office at Detroit continued to be the sole agency 
of the Post Office Department in the vast Michigan Territory. In 
1816 the territory could boast but sixty-six miles of post road and 
was running a constant deficit.4 

Impotent as the service to Detroit might be, it was of increasing 
importance as trouble with the British increased in the years before 
and during the War of 1812. An “Express” between Washington 
and Detroit in 1807 covered the more than 550 miles in eight and 
a half or nine days when “the Sta[te] of the Waters” at fords did not 
delay the mail or if a contractor had not “stoped [sic] transporting 
the mail” without previous warning. The current “crisis of our pub- 
lic affairs” demanded “strict performance of . . . duties,” and the one 
tenuous route to the border settlement assumed an importance far 
outstripping the volume of communication transported over it. The 
‘department therefore found it expedient to continue service on this 


route even though in the years before the “second war for independ- 
ence” it consistently failed to produce a third of the expense of carry- 
ing the mail.5 Under the exigencies of the war, additional service 
was introduced to connect Washington directly with military units 
in the field. The unexpected aggressiveness of the enemy saved at 


4United States Stampless Cover Catalog, fourth edition, edited by Harry M. 
Konwiser, 84 (Portland, Maine, 1947); Wesley Everett Rich, The History of 
the United States Post Office to the Year 1829, 77 (Cambridge, 1924); 
American State Papers, class 7, Post Office Department, volume 1:48 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1834); Gideon Granger to James Abbott, July 12, 1807, in The 
Territorial Papers of the United States, edited by Clarence Edwin Carter, 
10:109 CWashington, D.C., 1942). In the United States as a whole at this 
time there were 3,260 post offices serviced by 48,976 miles of post roads 
according to the American State Papers, class 7, volume 1:66. Records of the 
post office are few prior to 1789. In 1836 a fire destroyed many postal papers 
covering the period from 1789 to 1836. See C. W. Ernst, “Beginnings of 
North American Posts,” in L’Union Postale, 20:1 (January, 1895). 

5Gideon Granger to President of Senate and Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives, January 21, 1807, January 4, 1808, January 28, 1809, March 1, 
1810; to Edward Frethy, November 23, 30, 1807; to Simon Perkins, Novem- 
ber 23, 1807; to John Walworth, November 30, 1807; to Henry Dearborn, 
December 1, 1807; to William Hull, December 5, 1807; in The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 10:80, 155, 158-62, 169, 268-69, 309-10. At 
this time the postage rate for a single sheet of paper carried over five hundred 
miles was twenty-five cents. Packets “weighing one ounce avoirdupois” were 
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least one courier with official dispatches for Michillimackinac a long 
and arduous trip.® 

Disrupted by the war and hampered by the wild nature of the 
land, the postal service from Michigan Territory to the outside world 
was deemed to have become almost useless. In early 1815, a stanch 
Madison supporter in Chillicothe looked northward and alleged that 
“Federal” postmasters were confounding the mails at Franklinton, 
Ohio, and at Detroit. Chillicothe was concerned at this time since 
during the war a special express route from Detroit to Chillicothe 
had been established; it was, however, ordered discontinued without 
delay at the end of February, 1815.7 Gradually, as the population of 
the territory increased and as the abnormal times of war gave way 
to peaceful days, postal service was extended. A postmaster for Fort 
Mackinac was appointed in 1819, but he was for many years without 
any visible means of support from Washington, for no post road was 
extended at this time to that isolated spot. Congress in 1820 created 
by law fifty-three miles of additional post routes in Michigan, but 
implementation of the law did not occur until the following year, 
and even then only the immediate vicinity of Detroit was served. In 
1822 Michigan Territory’s seven post offices were doing an annual 
business of over $1,400 and the deficits of the 119 miles of regular 
post routes were reduced at least to the point where they were no 
longer listed among those routes which did not produce “one third 
of the expense of transporting the mail.” Within a thirty-five mile 
radius of Samuel Abbott’s red building which served as the post office 
for Detroit’s growing population, set in 1820 at 1,422 by the census 
taker, were five other of the seven offices in Michigan. Three hun- 
dred miles away at the office of Mackinac, the postmaster collected 


charged “quadruple those rates and in that proportion for all greater weight.” 
Thus the unfortunate recipient of a packet in Detroit was billed $8.50 for his 
“sundry pamphlets” presumably “of less value than the postage.” Abraham 
Bradley to Augustus B. Woodward, December 23, 1811, in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 12:657 (Lansing, 1887); Statutes at Large, 1:734 
(Boston, 1845). 

6Gideon Granger to James Abbott, February 12, May 12, 1813; to Thomas 
Worthington, May 11, 1813; to William Hull, July 7, 1813; In The Terri- 
torial Papers of the United States, 10:429-30, 443, 445, 447. 

7Duncan McArthur to James Monroe, February 6, 1815; Return J. Meigs to 
James Abbott, February 27, 1815; in The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, 10:503, 512. 
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$23.75 in postage even though there was still no regular connection 
with the less rugged parts of the country.® 

Untouched areas continued to ask the post office department for 
more service. The petitioners stressed that regular communication 
with Detroit was an object of great consequence. Gradually lines 
were extended. The military post at Saginaw was deemed worthy 
of regular service. In what was to become the state of Wisconsin, 
the requirements of the military posts, fur traders, and early settlers 
moved the government to extend first private routes and then regu- 
larly constituted post roads. Monthly service by private rather than 
public post routes served Green Bay in 1823, the route running from 
Fort Wayne via Chicago. At this time, 1823, another tenuous run 
was pushed three hundred miles through the wilderness to Mackinac 
from Detroit.? In 1832, however, Congress established a number of 
official routes to cover much of the area previously traveled without 
benefit of Congressional fiat. The Chicago to Green Bay run and a 
route from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien were established as basic 
roads in western Michigan from which feeder routes were run to 
Galena, Hannibal, and Fort Snelling. The establishment of post 


routes was of special aid to sparsely settled areas since where no post 
road was established by law, compensation to contractors could be 


8Statutes at Large, 3:581 (Boston, 1846), Letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Transmitting a List of Unproductive Post Roads for the Year 1817 (15 
Congress, 1 session, House Executvie Documents, number 181) (Washington, 
D.C., 1818); Letter from the Postmaster General, Transmitting a Report of 
the Unproductive Post Roads [1820] (16 Congress, 1 session, House Execu- 
tive Documents, number 86) (Washington, D.C., 1821); Letter from the 
Postmaster General, Transmitting a List of Post Routes, Which Have Not 
Produced Within the Past Year [1823], One Third of the Expense of Trans- 
porting the Mail on the Same (18 Congress, 1 session, House Executive 
Documents, number 80) (Washington, D.C., 1824); Letter from the Post- 
master General, Transmitting a Table, Showing the Extent of the Post Roads, 
Amount of Postage Collected, Compensation of Postmasters, etc. in the Years 
1820, 1821, 1822 (18 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, 
number 151) CWashington, D.C., 1824); Thirteenth Census of the United 
States, 1910, Population, 1:80 (Washington, D.C., 1913); Table of Post 
Offices in the United States (Washington, D.C., 1822); C. C. Trowbridge, 
“Detroit in 1819,” in the ——— Historical Collections, 4:477 (Lansing, 
1881); Dwight H. Kelton, “Mackinac County,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 6:348 (Lansing, 1883). 

®American State Payers, class 7, volume 1:136; John McLean to Richard 
McClure, September 4, 1823; to Samuel Hannah, September 4, 1823; to 
Robert Irwin fr ed 5, 1825; in The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, edited y Clarence Edwin Carter, 11:403, 639 (Washington, D.C., 
1943); Lewis Cass to McLean, November 26, 1826; in the Michigan Histori- 
cal Collections, 36:529 (Lansing, 1908). 
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paid only from the revenue accruing from the run. Establishment of 
routes made possible more frequent and more expensive service, but 
the more adequate service helped perpetuate chronic deficits in the 
department.!° 

In the already established and less raw areas, pleas continued for 
additional service over the regular routes which were carried but 
once a week. A [second] weekly mail between Cleveland and 
Detroit afforded aid and comfort to the hardy inhabitants of the 
area in 1824.1! The expanding postal service gave the territory 
thirteen offices in 1825, but the total receipts of the territory had 
dropped despite the increased opportunity for mail. The thirteen 
reporting offices had collections of $1,345.19 for the year ending 
March 31, 1825. Detroit, still the leader, could boast only $737.54 
in receipts; lowest on the list was Depot which had but $4.24 to 
report. The continued custom of sending most mail collect worked 
a hardship on many a settler who was hard put to raise the usual 
fee of twenty-five cents on a letter coming from the East; often “he 
had to earn it before he could claim his letter.”12 The Post Office 
Department exhibited a generally flourishing condition in 1825 
although in parts of the country the mail bag was often carried with- 
out a single letter or newspaper and expenses of carrying the mail 
sometimes ran from ten to twenty times greater than receipts. More 
orderly expansion had been the rule in Michigan Territory, 


10Statutes at Large, 3:767; Statutes at Large, 4:226, 320 (Boston, 1846); 
Letter from the Postmaster General, Transmitting a Statement of the Extent 
of Each Post-Route in the United States [in 1825], The Number of Miles the 
Mail Is Transported on Each Route; With the Annual Expense of Transporta- 
tion, Under Existing Contracts, 34, 56-57 (18 Congress, 2 session, House 
Executive Document, number 49.) (Washington, D.C., 1825); soe McLean 
to Robert Irwin, Jr., October 23, 1824; to Willoughby Morgan, September 23, 
1825; to James H. Lockwood, September 23, 1825; to Obadiah Dickerson, 
February 13, 1826, in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 11:596, 
704-705, 953. 

11John McLean to Lewis Cass, January 6, 1824; to James Abbott, October 
25, 1824; to Robert Wolverton, October 25, 1824; in The Territorial Papers 
of the United States, 11:493, 596-97. 

12] etter from the Postmaster General, Accompanied by a Statement of the 
Net Amount of Postage Which Accrued at Each Post Office in Each State 
and Territory of the United States, During the Year Ending March 31, 1825, 
73 (19 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, number 11) (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1825); Mary M. Hoyt, “Early Recollections of Pioneer Life in 
Michigan and the Founding of Yankee Springs,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 30:295 (Lansing, 1905). 
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apparently, for receipts were usually in excess of expenditures.1* Under 
the spell of the flourishing condition of the postal department in 1825 
it was even determined to send three mails in the winter season, from 
Detroit to Sault St. Marie by land while navigation of the lakes was 
closed. Lest the opulence of the financial picture suffer from such 
an extension of service, it was carefully stipulated that the service 
would “not involve an expense of more than $300,” the only expense 
being “the simple transaction of paying wages for the labor of the 
pedestrian carriers of the mail bag.”?4 

As always, however, there were deficiencies in the established 
service and repeated demands for additional facilities for the exchange 
of intelligence. Mail originating in places which have become 
suburbs of Detroit was sometimes delayed four days and more in its 
route to Detroit; mail often was not put into the proper mail sack and 
suffered delay through misrouting; and officious agents of the in- 
spector of customs were at times charged with “unlawful interuptions 
[sic] to the free intercourse of the citizens.”!® Inhabitants of Prairie 
du Chien represented for example, that their monthly mail in the 
' winter and delivery in summer depended only “upon chance, by 
boats &c which [made] . . . communications irregular.”?¢ 

It may be said that the unceasing demand for more and better 
service forms the core of the story of the post office in Michigan 
Territory and probably in most other frontier regions. The thirty 


13Messages from the President of the United States, to Both Houses of 
Congress, at the Commencement of the First Session of the Nineteenth Con- 
gress, [December 6, 1825], 14 (19 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Docu- 
ments, number 1) (Washington, D.C., 1825); “Report of the Postmaster 
General, [November 24, 1825]” in Message of the President to Congress, 
December 6, 1825, 167: Extent of the Post Roads, 1820, 1821, 1822, passim. 
In 1830 when forty-eight “unproductive post routes” were reported for the 
nation returning less than one third of the cost of operation, only one was 
listed for Michigan Territory. The route from Rochester through Stoney Creek 
to Indian Village cost $200 a year but returned only $53.37. Unproductive 
Post Roads, [February 25, 1831], 5 (21 Congress, 1 session, House Executive 
Documents, number 116) ({Washington, D.C., 1831]). 

14John McLean to James Abbott, October 19, 1825; to Jonathan N. Bailey, 
October 19, 1825; in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 11:707-708. 

15John McLean to Daniel Schnebly, September 10, 1825; to Olmsted Cham- 
berlain, September 13, 1825; to Henry R. Schoolcraft, November 4, 1825, May 
8, 1826; to James Abbott, December 30, 1825, March 28, 31, 1826; to Irad 
Kelley, March 28, 1826; in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
11:702-703, 779, 837-38, 960-62, 966. 

16Petition to Congress by Inhabitants of Prairie du Chien, December 12, 
1825, in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 11:818-19. Petitions 
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offices in the territory in 1827 did an annual business of nearly $2,300. 
The increased number of offices reflected the continued demand of 
the settlers for expanded facilities. Behind the extension of routes 
doubtless lay many anxious minds as postal officials and congressmen 
in Washington weighed the relative advantages and dangers, eco- 
nomic and political, which might result from each individual decision. 

Petitioners of Fort Gratiot were heeded in their request for exten- 
sion of a route to their settlement. They set the population of St. 
Clair County optimistically at “probaly [sic] one Thousand Inhabi- 
tants” in January, 1826. The longed-for service was ordered once in 
two weeks in February, 1826. But the post office failed to fulfil the 
active function envisioned by the two dozen promoters of the settle- 
ment—in1827 it reported receipts of only thirty-seven cents. Even 
in 1828, when the office was no longer a newcomer to Fort Gratiot, 
its receipts reached but $1.62, a figure which reflects both a probable 
lack of literary effort on the part of the residents and a scarcity of 
incoming mail since more than two decades were still to pass before 
prepayment of postage became common. 

More legitimate, perhaps, was the plight of Owosso which until 
after 1835 had no office of its own and found Pontiac, more than 
fifty miles distant, the most accessible place for depositing letters. The 
severity of this situation is sharpened when it is recalled that the 
lowest postal rate, six cents for a single letter, applied to distances of 
thirty miles or less. The pioneers of Owosso, therefore, had to 
transport their own mail for a distance greater than the first zone 
recognized by law.17 

While the common farmer and merchant might complain that 
their local needs were entirely unmet, even the most important men 


for mail facilities usually were signed with names; those for land grants and 
other purposes often had X’s. See, for example, Memorial to the President by 
Inhabitants of Sioux Lands, December 25, 1835, in The Territorial Papers of 
the United States, 12:1065-69, a petition with many illiterate signers. 
17Petition to Congress by Inhabitants of the Territory, January 16, 1826; 
John McLean to Randall S. Rice, December 22, 1826; in The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 11:934-35, 1020; Mary E. Shout, “Reminiscences 
of the First Settlement at Owosso,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
30:350; Statutes at Large, 3:264; American State Papers, 179-80, 210; Postage 
Accruing in the Year 1835, 105-107 (24 Congress, 1 session, House Executive 
Documents, number 262) ({[Washington, D.C. 1836]). An able discussion of 
postal rates in the United States and in other countries is to be found in Alfred 
Daniel Smith, The Development of Rates of Postage, 71-74 and passim (Lon- 
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in the struggling capital had their often well-founded grievances. 
“The delay in the arrival of the mail, particularly from Washington, 
is a serious publick & private injury,’ wrote Governor Lewis Cass. 
“We have papers from Massachusetts & New Hampshire, which con- 
tain as late accounts of the proceedings in Congress, as are contained 
in the Washington papers. This fact alone proves clearly, that there 
is some mismanagement upon the route.” On the more important 
Eastern routes at this time mail “was carried at the rate of one 
hundred miles a day.” But Detroit, within a century to be the capi- 
tal of one type of rapid transportation, still languished under the 
ponderous yoke of distance, poor roads, and isolation, its three weekly 
mails notwithstanding.1® 

With something of a prescience of the future importance of 
Chicago, interest in more service to that post was early evidenced. 
Army personnel in the late 1820’s trudged along an Indian trail 
from Chicago to Niles. To the discomfort of encountering “creeks 
. .. to be waded and rivers swum” was added the more serious danger 
of meeting Indians who did not always play the role of the placid 
and ingenuous child of nature. Citizens of St. Joseph were served 
at this time by a private route to Fort Wayne, but they professed to 
see possibilities of a greater entrepot in a regular post route to Chi- 
cago, a route which would lie through a district said to be “settling 
with a rapidity unparalleled in the ordinary history of new 
countries. ”!® 

Under the constant pressure of continued demands for more and 
better service, together with the natural growth which by practice 
accompanied increased settlement, the number of post offices in the 
territory more than doubled from 1827 to 1830—the thirty in the 
former year mushroomed to sixty-one in the latter. Detroit’s 2,200 


18].ewis Cass to John McLean, May 22, 1826, in The Territorial Papers . 
the United States, 11:972; “The Progress and Present Condition of the Genera. 
Post Office,” in The United States Magazine and Democratic Review, 6:187 
(September, 1839). For McLean’s investigation of the delay of mail to Detroit, 
see John McLean to Lewis Cass, June 10, 1826; to Hugh Wylie, June 10, 
1826; to Robert Knox, June 10, 1826; to William Fichbaum, June 10, August 
12, 1826; to Irad Kelley, June 10, 1826; in The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, 11:975-76, 986-87. 

19Memorial to the Postmaster General and to Congress from Inhabitants of 
St. Joseph, November 6, 1828, in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
11:1210; Albert F. Morehouse, “Memorial Report—Ionia County,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 22:97 (Lansing, 1893). 
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inhabitants supported that center’s post office to the extent of $940.82, 
and Fort Gratiot was at last justifying its existence by turning into the 
coffers of the department $124.34. Three struggling stations, Atkin- 
son, Dexter, and Ecorse, operating on a deficit basis, showed receipts 
of less than $1 each for the year. The territory's total of $2,994.73 
was more impressive than ever before, but when compared to the 
$1,219,034.93 for the entire nation, the gains looked paltry enough.” 

Politicking and jockeying for service constantly engaged part of the 
time of at least a portion of the populace. Places with no service 
demanded that some contact with the outer world be given them. 
Other centers already provided with regular mail routes prayed that 
the frequency and speed of carriage be increased. Boosters of Detroit 
were not content in 1831 with thrice-weekly service but thought 
rather that there should be inaugurated daily communication between 
Philadelphia and New York and Detroit. Service of this caliber was 
extended to Detroit in 1832 with the mail transported daily in four- 
horse post coaches. At the same time, a tri-weekly line of four-horse 
coaches from Detroit began running three times a week across the 
territory, 195 miles to Niles in less than three days. Meanwhile settle- 
ments from ten to thirty miles from Detroit complained either that 
they were entirely lacking postal facilities or that the indirect routes 
by which they were occasionally served were so long by reason of 
their meandering from one town to another that they paid “almost 
Double postage from Detroit.”?1 

At this time, as part of the movement for better communication, 
agitation was rife for additional roads in sundry sections of the 
territory. People in and around Adrian were anxious to have a “good 


20American State Papers, class 7, volume 1:295-96; Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, 1910, Population, 1:80; Post Office Receipts—1830, 86-88 (21 
Congress, 2 session, House Executive Documents, number 119) ({[Washington, 
D.C., 1831]). 

21Postal-Route Advertisement [with marginal notes], June 20, 1831, Petition 
to Congress by Inhabitants of Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland Counties, Decem- 
ber 2, 1833, in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:298-300, 628- 
30; American State Papers, 348-50; “Report of the Postmaster General, [No- 
vember 30, 1832]” in Messages from the President of the United States to the 
Two Houses of Congress, at the Commencement of the Second Session of the 
Twenty-second Congress, [December 4, 1832], 53 (22 Congress, 2 session, 
House Executive Documents, number 2) ney | D.C., 1832). See also 
petitions of January, 1831, for extension of service in the vicinity of Detroit in 
Gideon Gates to Delegate John Biddle, January 22, 1831, in The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 12:242-45. 
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Road . . . established from the Maumee River [in Ohio] to the 
interior of Michigan” to connect with the Detroit-Chicago turnpike. 
The road was urged as a means of making the country more accessible 
for emigrants, to stimulate the sale of public land, and to serve in 
case of military need. As a post road, too, such construction was 
viewed as profitable since the mail route established from Maumee 
to Adrian had grown in volume to the extent that it had “already 
become too burthensome to be conveniently conveyed on horseback.” 

Similarly, inhabitants west of Lake Michigan and north of the 
state of Illinois urged the construction of a road from Illinois to 
Green Bay via Fort Winnebago with a side road to Prairie du Chien. 
Said the thoughtful petitioners: 


Nature has left but little for the hand of man to perform. ... A few 
thousand dollars from the rents of the mines would make them:—and now 
while in a Territory, and no “Constitutional question” as to internal 
improvements can arise, we hope this subject will meet . . . approbation 
and support. 


Perhaps the roads would have been highly useful. There was 
certainly room for improvement when the post offices at Green Bay 
and Prairie du Chien had aggregate receipts of just over one hundred 
dollars for 1830.28 A “Territorial Road .. . leaving the chiccaicgo 
[sic] Road... in the County of Wayne” and running through a num- 
ber of southern counties in the eastern half of the territory was 
represented as being in a primitive state except as “partially Opened 
by individual enterprise.” Improvement of the route was held to be 
necessary not only as an aid to settlement but also to help the trans- 
portation of mail for which a contract had already been made for 


22Petition to Congress by Inhabitants of Lenawee County, January, 1830, 
Petition to Congress by Inhabitants of Monroe and Lenawee Counties, in The 
Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:120-21, 380-81. The Chica 
turnpike itself stood in need of improvement according to certain persons who 
complained that “several streams which run across it, are frequently so high, 
as to render their passage both dangerous and difficult.” See the Memorial to 
a by Citizens of Michigan Territory, October 28, 1831, in The Terri- 
torial Papers of the United States, 12:367-68. See also Martin Davis and others 
to Delegate Wing, December 7, 1831, Memorial to Congress by Citizens of St. 
Joseph County, February, 1832, in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
12:393-95, 407. 

23Petition to Congress by the Inhabitants of Michigan Territory west of Lake 
Michigan, October, 1830, in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
12:205; American State Papers, 295. 
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“nearly One hundred miles, & a Part Of the season to be performed 
in carriages.” Two years later, in 1834, the people of the area were 
again urging an appropriation of money for the improvement of this 
road, and suggesting that such action by expediting the sale of the 
public lands, and facilitating the transportation of the mail would 
make the nation some return for its munificence.”4 

Mails, land sales, roads, and settlement were all intertwined in the 
thinking of many. The selection of a road as a post route was freely 
conceded to be a decided advantage in the prosperity and settlement 
of an area. Postal service helped settlement; settlement helped the 
extension of postal service.?5 

Post routes traversed 940 miles of Michigan roads and trails in 
1832. Seventy-nine post offices collected $7,127.28 in fees,2* more 
than $1,000 above the amount received by postal stations in Delaware. 
Individual offices within the territory were credited with sums rang- 
ing up to $2,317.16 in Detroit, with the lowest amount reported being 
but seventy-five cents for Sylvanus.?” Already at this time use of 
stages was relatively more important than “horseback and sulkeys.” 
Stages covered 108,136 miles carrying mail while 43,912 miles were 
run by the more primitive methods of transport. The rise of impor- 
tance of stages in explainable in part through the fact that as facilities 
were improved to the point that use of stages was feasible, trips were 
made more frequently than when only a vague and perhaps treach- 
erous trail marked the uncertain way of the horseman. Quite natur- 
ally it was an easier task to run a stage daily to Detroit on a reasonably 
firm road from Ohio than it was to make even weekly trips to remote 
settlements accessible at best only to a lightly burdened horse and 
reached in winter only by men on snow shoes.”® 


24Petition to Congress by Inhabitants of Jackson County, January, 1832, 
Petition to Congress by Inhabitants of the Territory, January, 1834, in The 
Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:423-24, 716-19. 

250. Poppleton, “Why Birmingham Was Not Located on the Jas. R. Cooper 
Farm,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 18:663 (Lansing, 1891). 

26Receipts are for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1832. 

27Records show a blank for the office at Dexter. This is apparently a lack 
of information rather than a total lack of receipts. See Postage for the Year 
Ending March 31, 1832, 93-94 (22 Congress, 2 session, House Executive 
Documents, number 18) ([Washington, D.C., 1832]). 

28American State Papers, class 7, volume 1:351; James L. Schoolcraft to 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, February 16, 1836, in The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, 12:1116. 
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Significant growth was made by the postal service in Michigan in 
the years from 1832 to 1835. With the population approaching one 
hundred thousand by the latter year, the territory’s 173 post offices 
received a net amount of postage totaling $16,310.75. Detroit’s contri- 
bution to this sum was $3,487.15; leading offices west of Lake Mich- 
igan were Prairie du Chien and Green Bay with receipts a little 
below $300 each. Overexpansion of the service is suggested by the 
presence in the list of offices of seven whose receipts amounted to less 
than $1 each. The territory's total ranked ahead of those of the state 
of Delaware and the territories of Arkansas and Florida. The primitive 
state of much of the service in Michigan is reflected in a list of con- 
tracts signed in 1835 for transport of mail in the territory. More than 
thirty contracts were concluded, and all of them called for conveyance 
by post riders on horseback. Since 1813 use of steamships to carry 
mail had been authorized, but Michigan still lacked routes employing 
such mechanical power. Pedestrians, horseback riders with portman- 
teaus of leather or oiled cloth, and mail coaches (“large clumsy 
vehicle[s] . . . greatly encumbered by large bags . . . enormously 

.swollen by the bulk of newspapers”) still provided the motive power 
in the area north of Ohio, Indiana, and IIlinois.?® 

While mail contractors and travelers slogged through dust, mud, 
and snow, or were perhaps detained for a long time for the want of 
the proper bridges to cross the streams in high water, men began to 
dream of easing their lot by laying railroads through the wilderness. 
One group of Detroit promoters in 1833 envisioned a railroad as 
the preferable mode of connecting Lake Michigan with the waters 
on the eastern side of the peninsula. Such a project would not only 
facilitate the passage of mail to the west but it would also be of service 
to Michigan’s agricultural interests—“fertile Country becoming pop- 
ulous with a rapidity almost unprecedented in the West.” Others 


29Postage Collected in 1835, 1, 105-107, 116; Contracts Made by the Post 
Office Department in 1835, 34-36 (24 Congress, 1 session, House Executive 
Documents, number 203) ([Washington, D.C., 1836]); Rich, History of the 
Post Office to 1829, 99; Francis C. Huebner, “Our Postal System,” in the 
Records of the Columbia Historical Society of Washington, [D.C.,] 9:141 
CWashington, D.C., 1906); Alvin F. Harlow, Old Post Bags, 299-300 (New 
York, 1928). Green Oak, Homer, Louisville, Springville, Waterford, West 
Bloomfield, and West Erie were the offices reporting receipts ranging from 
7 to seventy-seven cents for the year. See Postage Collected in 1835, 106- 
107. 
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took up the cry for a railroad connecting Lakes Erie and Michigan 
which upon completion would be of almost incalculable benefit to the 
territory and hardly less so to many other parts of the Union. Con- 
struction, however, lagged behind the dreams of visionaries and the 
hopes of speculators; and although a railroad line from Toledo pene- 
trated Michigan as far as Adrian in 1836, steam propulsion did not 
figure in the story of the post office until after statehood had been 
achieved.®° 

Changes in the political composition of Michigan Territory began 
in 1836 with the creation of Wisconsin Territory. After July 3, 1836, 
all power and authority of the government of Michigan ceased in 
what was to become in 1848 the state of Wisconsin. This tract now 
detached from the government at Detroit held in 1835 approximately 
one third of the post offices of the former Michigan Territory. Indi- 
cations of the relative importance of the traffic of mail in the two areas 
are found in the years immediately following the political division. 
During the twelve months ending June 30, 1836, post roads in 
Michigan covered 2,282.75 miles, and during that year total mileage 
of the mails in the territory amounted to 350,740, of which 161,616 
miles were by horseback and sulkeys and 189,124 miles by the more 
progressive medium of the stagecoach. During the succeeding year 
when for the first time Michigan and Wisconsin figured as separate 
entities, more than three times as much traffic of mails occurred in 
Michigan as in Wisconsin. The precise nature of the changes cannot 
be ascertained since during this period tremendous expansion of fa- 
cilities developed in each of the new political units. For the year 
running from July 1, 1836, to June 30, 1837, a total of 3,494 miles 
of post roads were operated in Michigan. In the same period 1,889 
miles were in use in Wisconsin Territory. Thus the total for the two 
areas amounted to more than twice as much as had been in use in 
the combined territory in the previous year. Michigan’s mail was 


80Petition to Congress by Citizens of the Territory [December], 1833, Pro- 
ceedings of a Convention at Jonesville, January 8, 1834, Petition to Congress 
by Inhabitants of the Territory, January, 1834, Memorial to Congress by the 
Legislative Council, 1836, in The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
12:656-57, 689, 693-94, 1130; Michigan, a Centennial History of the State 
and Its People, edited by George N. Fuller, 1:228 (Chicago, 1939); Report 
of the Postmaster General, 1837, 861 (25 Congress, 2 session, House Execu- 
tive Documents, number 3) (Washington, D.C., 1837). 
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carried 664,404 miles during the year, and that for Wisconsin trav- 
ersed the not inconsiderable number of 197,600 miles. That much 
of this represented overexpansion of facilities, or at least was viewed 
as unwise during the depression years which began in 1837, is sug- 
gested by a drop of routes in the next fiscal year (1837-38). In the 
new state of Michigan route mileage dropped to 3,371 miles and 
total miles covered in carrying mail dropped more than thirty thou- 
sand miles to 628,368. The miles of routes in Wisconsin Territory 
dropped significantly to 1,577, but the total number of miles covered 
by contractors increased to 251,628, indicating that routes which were 
retained were given more frequent service than before. Despite the 
temporary setbacks in some places and in some categories of service, 
the number of post offices in the United States was rapidly increasing 
and the services and facilities were being enlarged as cities grew and 
as western lands passed into the hands of individual farmers.*1 


31“Report of the Postmaster General, [December 5, 1836]” in Message 
from the President of the United States, to the Two Houses of Congress, at 
the Commencement of the Second Session of the Twenty-fourth Congress, 
[December 6, 1836], 515 (24 Congress, 2 session, House Executive Docu- 
ments, number 2) (Washington, D.C., 1836); “Report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, December 4, 1837,” 861; Message from the President of the United 
States to the Two Houses of Congress, at the Commencement of the Third 
Session of the Twenty-fifth Congress, [December 4, 1838], 19 (25 Congress, 
3 session, House Executive Documents, number 2) (Washington, D.C., 1838); 
“Report of the Postmaster General, [December 3, 1838],” in Message of the 
President to Congress, December 4, 1838, 618; Statutes at Large, 5:10-16, 
49-50, 105, 144 (Boston, 1856). It is impossible from accessible material to 
determine exactly what percentage of the post offices of the old Michigan 
Territory lay in the section which became successively the territory and the 
state of Wisconsin. The estimate given above is based upon a study of tables 
and rosters given in Postage Accruing in 1835 and in A List of all Known 
Post Offices in the Territory and State of Wisconsin, (Milwaukee, 1948). In 
the post office’s first complete fiscal year in which Michigan was a state, mail 
was carried a total of 23,296 miles in steamships and railroads. See “Report 
of the Postmaster General December 3, 1838,” 618. 

















A Voice in the Wilderness: 
Henry George in Detroit 


Elwood P. Lawrence 


THE NINTH ANNUAL CONGRESS of the Protestant Episcopal church 
opened in Detroit October 7, 1884, in Whitney’s Opera House. 
Ordinarily a church congress would be likely to receive only polite 
notices in the press. This congress was an exception, however; the 
topic for discussion on the evening of October 9 was “Is our civiliza- 
tion just to workingmen?” and the discussion promised to be of more 
than academic interest because the name of Henry George headed 
the list of speakers. 

In 1884 George’s reputation was approaching its height. Progress 
and Poverty, published in 1879, was, after a slow start, being widely 
discussed in America. It was sweeping through Great Britain like 
wildfire. George was a familiar name to the Irish in America, not 
only for his pamphlet, “The Irish Land Question,” but for his visit 
in 1881-82 to Ireland as a reporter for the New York Irish World. 
Moreover, in 1884 he had just returned from an extended lecturing 
tour in England and Scotland where he had incurred the wrath of 
both Conservatives and Liberals by his agitation among workers and 
agricultural laborers for a reform of land laws. He was, in the words 
of the Michigan Christian Herald, “this famous workingman’s ad- 
vocate,” certain to ruffle the calm waters of clerical discussion. 

Detroit papers reacted to George according to their political com- 
mitments. In October, 1884, the campaign between James G. Blaine 
and Grover Cleveland was reaching a height of fury. Since George’s 
attitude could be described as “a plague on both your houses,” papers 
committed to either of the two chief parties—the Free Press, the 
Evening Journal, and the Post—ignored George or attacked his 
views. “Independent” journals, such as the Times and the Evening 
News, supported George. 

This division between the papers in their attitude toward George 
was sharpened because the presidential campaign was in part a debate 
on the relative merits of protection and free trade. George was a 
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complete and vociferous free trader, his views on this subject were 
well known, and this was an additional reason why Republican and 
protectionist papers should ignore or attack him. Finally, George 
was quite erroneously suspected of being a socialist, a label which 
was then as now placed on every individual whose political and 
economic views ran counter to prevailing doctrines. 

Possibly because of the large amount of space being given to the 
presidential campaign, advance notices of the Episcopal congress 
were few. Typical of the papers opposed to George was the an- 
nouncement of the congress in the Post, which listed a “galaxy of 
brains” who were to speak but did not include Henry George.1 On 
the other hand the Sunday Times carried an editorial praising the 
program of the congress for its brilliance and naming George the 
outstanding attraction: 

“The question of questions, however, is the one which queries the 
justice of our civilization to the workingman. Henry George, the foremost 
champion of the workingmen in America, will open the discussion. . . . 
= fancy that Whitney’s Opera House will be well filled Thursday 
night. 


George led off the discussion of the topic: “Is our civilization 
just to workingmen?” Anyone familiar with Progress and Poverty 
need not read the speech to discover that George answered the 
question with a resounding and categorical “No!” Everything in 
our civilization is the result of work, yet the worker is our least 
rewarded individual. The beautiful, well-kept, comfortable sections 
of our cities are inhabited by those who do not work; our workers 
live in “another quarter, where everything is pinched and niggardly.” 
The word “workingman” means poverty, and it is a term of social 
reprobation. “What physician wants a workingman’s practice if he 
can get any other? What minister a workingman’s church? Who 
wishes his son to become, or his daughter to wed, a workingman?” 
People get rich not by “doing productive work, but by appropriating 
the work of others.” Advances in our civilization should have 
removed want, yet the facts are quite different: 


in the very heart of our civilization there are great masses with whose lot 
the veriest savage could not afford to exchange—masses who not only can 


1Detroit Post, October 7, 1884 
2Detroit Sunday Times, ‘October 5, 1884. 
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get only a bare living by the hardest toil, but who often cannot get a living 
at all and would starve but for charity. (Sensation. 8 


This is the substance of George’s speech. The reporter’s transcript 
indicates that George received only polite approval. In contrast, the 
next speaker, the Rev. William Kirkus of Baltimore, was accorded 
an ovation. This gentleman “differed as fully from Mr. George as 
it is possible,” and he attacked the poor as being mere parasites on 
society. The audience seemed to like this; for, as the reporter 
declares, “the bell closed his address, and the audience shouted ‘more’ 
for two or three minutes.” 

The conservative reaction to George is indicated by the fact that 
both the Post and the Free Press adopted the policy of letting 
sleeping dogs lie; they gave the substance of his speech at some 
length, but they did so without comment, nor did they editorialize 
on it. Only the Evening Journal took up the gauntlet. George, an 
editorial charged, argued only from the viewpoint of the employee, 
an “error common to most speakers who discuss the labor question.” 
The writer then proceeded to a glorification of captains of industry. 
In the United States we are all laborers, and the employer is usually 
the hardest worker of all. Attempts like that of George to array 
capital against labor are 


criminal from a moral point of view, and the legitimate outcome of agi- 
tation set in motion by the adventurers and socialistic renegades annually 
dumped on our shores from Europe. Men who gain wealth and prom- 
inence by enterprise and intelligence are to be honored and emulated, 
and not pointed to as semi-criminals . . . by cranks whose only labor is to 
deliver impractical screeds at a price per screed greater than the ordinary 
mechanic can get for a month’s labor.* 


The other side of the picture is given in reports in more inde- 
pendent and left-wing papers. George’s speech was given top billing 
in the Michigan Christian Herald, a Baptist weekly.5 The Evening 
News gave George the headline for that day’s session of the con- 
gress,® and ten days later carried an editorial proving that George’s 


8Detroit Free Press, October 10, 1884. 

4Detroit Evening Journal, October 10, 1884. 

5Michigan Christian Herald (Detroit), October 16, 1884. 
8Detroit Evening News, October 10, 1884. 
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arraignment of civilization was bearing fruit in the churches of 
Detroit.” 

The Times went all out for the prophet of San Francisco. It 
declared that George’s “impassioned arraignments of the present 
civilization” recalled the “palmy days of the anti-slavery platform.” 
The same article attacked the audience for its obvious sympathy 
with the reactionary Rev. William Kirkus. The applause for George 
“seemed extorted by the intrinsic worth of his arguments or the 
acknowledged justice of his pleas; it seemed an unwilling tribute 
to a cause felt to be just.”® 

In reporting George’s speech, the Times emphasized what it con- 
sidered to be the social snobbery surrounding the congress. The 
workingmen who came to hear George 


were taken in tow by the waiting ushers and stowed carelessly away in the 
seclusion of the upper gallery, while the fine costumes and shining 
broadcloth were conducted with many a polite bow to the plush cushions 
of the body of the house. 


* Another indication of this bias in favor of wealth and social prestige 


was that the chairman cut George off the minute his time expired, 
but allowed the Rev. Mr. Kirkus extra time. 


Finally, the behavior of the audience showed which side the 
church was on. During George’s speech the applause was “faint- 
hearted and scattering,” but when Kirkus delivered his attack on 
George he was received with enthusiasm. 


Fat and prosperous looking clergymen laughed until their sides shook. 
They clapped their fat hands and swayed in their seats with delight when 
a fresh thrust was made at the opinions of the workingman. Bishop Harris 
laughed. The audience of eminent churchgoers laughed.® 


From the reception of George’s speech it is evident that its effect 
was to divide people along the lines of the class struggle. 

Since George was a figure of international reputation, it was 
natural that Detroit papers should report his views on political and 
economic matters. Both the Evening News and the Times quoted 


TDetroit Evening News, October 20, 1884. 
8Detroit Times, October 10, 1884. 
®Detroit Times, October 10, 1884. 
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him on a variety of topics. Asked for his comment on the presi- 
dential race, he replied, “I think the campaign a very disgusting 
one.”!© He could see nothing to choose between Blaine and Cleve- 
land because “I am not an authority in scandal—a commodity which 
seems to be the principal stock in trade at the present time.”!? 
George was here referring to such stories as that charging Blaine 
with an attempt to “fix up, for a $25,000 consideration” a railroad 
committee to the satisfaction of James F. Joy, a Detroit railroad man. 


About the domestic political scene, George was willing to make 
a good many observations and predictions. He accused the Demo- 
crats of hedging on the subject of protection by adopting a non- 
committal attitude. (It should be noted that George had so far 
changed his mind in 1888 as to support Cleveland for the presi- 
dency..) He thought that not enough attention was paid by political 
parties to principles, and that in particular they had ignored the 
important economic questions for over a generation. As a result of 
this over-emphasis on vote-catching he thought the two chief political 
parties were in a process of disintegration, and that this might presage 
a new political era. Perhaps this is the reason why he admired 
Benjamin Franklin Butler, presidential candidate for the Greenback 
party in 1884. George thought of Butler as leading the progressive 
elements in American politics! He also spoke admiringly of John 
Pierce St. John, the Prohibition candidate, as being a man who stood 
on principle. Finally, he came out for an educational qualification 
for voters; too many voters, he said, were ignorant of the issues at 
stake.1? 


Again only the Evening Journal was enough interested to refute 
George’s views. This paper took issue on the tariff question. When 
George was quoted in a rival paper as saying he was “not a revenue- 
tariff man, as are most of the free-traders; he believes that men 
should not be taxed for what they consume but for what they have,” 
the Journal replied that in this case people will own nothing taxable. 
Buying in the cheapest market will allow England to compete with 


10Detroit Evening News, October 11, 1884. 

11Detroit Times, October 9, 1884. 

12Detroit Times, October 11, 1884; Detroit Sunday Times, October 12, 
1884. 
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home industries. As a consequence, the wages of the American 
workingman will go down.1% 

When George came out with the statement that if workingmen 
wanted to improve their wages they must go further than “tinkering 
with the tariff,” the same journal ironically agreed with him; work- 
men should 


keep a proper standard of protection in force. . . . Does any American 
want himself, his wife, and daughter to work and earn less than $6 a 
week? Does he want to see his wife and daughter toil in the field at 
brick and drain making: If so, free trade will allow him to do this.14 


George’s Detroit speech and its reception indicate his relationship 
to political, economic, and social thought of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. He was an agitator and a catalyzer. He forced 
people to take seriously problems which the major political parties 
were only too willing to pass over with pious platitudes. He was a 
rallying point for latent idealism. Never a successful political can- 
didate himself, his courage and his honesty inspired others. The 
proof of this is the place he holds in British political history;George 
is given credit for starting the new current of thought which led 
to the rise of the Labor party in England at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. . 


13Detroit Evening Journal, October 11, 1884. 
14Detroit Evening Journal, October 10, 1884. 
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The Changing Pattern of Personnel in 
the Michigan Legislature: 1887-1947 


Charles W. Shull and Louis ]. McGuinness 


GROWING INTEREST IN THE DYNAMICS OF POLITICAL PROCESSES within 
the past few decades has tended to center attention upon the chief 
actors or bodies thereof within the various azenas of American politics 
and government. Perennially persistent has been concern with the 
personnel of our law-making bodies. There is still great need for 
comparative data in bulk, both on the basis of cross comparison 
between states, and for longer periods of time within the same state. 
Stimulated by a realization of this need, scrutiny of the personnel of 
the Michigan legislature was begun by the authors of this article. 

Answers are being sought to questions pertinent particularly to 
a state in economic and social flux. Do farmers control the law- 
making process in Michigan? Do lawyers predominate in proportions 
comparable to those in the national Congress? What are the dis- 
cernible trends in tenure, membership turnover, educational back- 
grounds, occupational groupings within the Michigan legislature? 
What are the effects of migrational mobility on both an intra-state 
and trans-state basis and can these effects be discovered and evalu- 
ated? Obviously these are but a few of the many questions which 
could be raised; they need to be answered as well as asked if we are 
to understand why governments like clocks go from the motion men 
give to them. 

This study is capable of definition in terms of the following ob- 
jectives; we are attempting to discover whether the personnel pattern 
of the Michigan legislature has changed over the years, and how such 
change, if discoverable, has come about. For all phases of the study 
the legislatures of 1887, 1907, 1927, and 1947 were selected as giving 
a time spread over a period of sixty years. Into this run of samples 
there has been inserted the legislature of 1935 interesting as having 
an equal party division in the House of Representatives. 

In the process of analyzing the occupational classification of the 
members of the selected Michigan legislatures examination has been 
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made of the sessions of 1887, 1907, 1927, 1935, and 1947. Through- 
out this entire period the number of members in the two houses of 
the legislature of Michigan has remained constant at 32 in the Senate 
and 100 in the House of Representatives. In terms of party division 
these sessions have ranged from the equal 50-50 division in the 1935 
House to a 98 to 2 high in favor of the Republicans. In none of these 
particular sessions has there been a Democratic margin in the Senate; 
it has remained continuously Republican in character and composi- 
tion, politically speaking. Table I will demonstrate the occupational 
distribution of the members of the Senate for the period selected. 


TABLE I 
SENATE OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION 1887-1947 





Per 
Classification 1887 1907 1927 1935 1947 Total Cent 
Farmers 10 6 4 2 4 26 16.25 
Lawyers 4 14 1] 9 8 46 28.75 
Bankers ' ] 4 2 7 4.375 
Insurance ] : l ] ] 4 2.50 
Real Estate ] ] 1 3 1.875 
Commercial 9 7 10 15 50 = 31.25 
Other professional 3 1 4 1 9 5.625 
Labor l l ] 3 1.875 
Other (scattered) 2 4 2 ] 9 5.625 
None given 2 1 3 1.875 
Total personnel 32 332—i332—383D_—‘=8#2D—*d2€680-s«'1. 


Occupationally the Senate of 1887 was made up of ten farmers, 
four lawyers, ten small-business men, three professional men, two edi- 
tors, and one carpenter. Two others listed no occupation. Twenty 
years later the number of farmer senators had decreased to six, while 
there were fourteen lawyers. The 1907 business groups remained 
relatively constant with eleven and there was one physician in this 
chamber of the legislature. The Senate of 1927 saw the number of 
farmer Senators fixed at four, but also noted the presence of eleven 
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lawyers. The 1927 commercial-financial group included twelve mem- 
bers of the Senate. There were five widely scattered listings, 
including one which can only be described as other. 

The 1935 Senate which witnessed the rise of the Democratic Party 
to a recurrent minority in the Michigan legislature, further reduced 
the farmers to two, the lawyers dropped to nine, while the business- 
men rose to fourteen. The 1947 Senate had four farmers, eight 
lawyers, sixteen in the commercial-financial category, while there was 
a dentist, one from labor, and there were two Senators whose occupa- 
tional status was indistinctly described. Over the years since 1887 
there has been a great reduction in the number of farmers in the 
Michigan Senate; the number of lawyers increased markedly between 
1887 and 1907 but has dropped somewhat since that date. The 
business and commercial group has grown greatly during this entire 
period. 

Table II will furnish the basis for our brief discussion of the occu- 
pational situation in the House of Representatives. 


TABLE II 


HOUSE OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION INDEX 1887-1947 


Per 
Classification 1887 1907 1927 1935 1947 Total Cent 
Farmers 35 3] 30 3=.29 16 141 27.92 
Lawyers 12 23 14 1] 18 78 15.444 
Bankers 2 5 7 1 15 2.99 
Insurance 2 2 6 9 7 26 85.144 
Real Estate 6 7 7 4 5 29 =5.742 
Commercial 27 22 26 27 35 «6137 «=25.10 
Professional 4 4 6 12 6 32 6.33 
Labor 7 3 3 6 3 a 435 
Other 3 1 7 9 20 3.96 
None given 2 3 ; 5 99 
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The first House of Representatives under review, that of 1887, 
had 35 farmer members, 12 lawyers, and 37 persons who fell into the 
so-called business-commercial category. Four were listed as profes- 
sional men, and there were seven laborers ranging from a bricklayer 
to a railroad foreman and a sewer inspector. There were three 
scattered listings in terms of occupational classification for this 
legislature of 1887. By 1907 the number of farmers had dropped to 
31; lawyers had increased to 23, while the business group remained 
relatively constant with 36. The professions still claimed four, and 
the labor bracket had dropped to three. No information could be dis- 
covered as to the occupation of two members of the House. 

Farmers declined still further to thirty in the 1927 House of Repre- 
sentatives in Michigan, although the legal profession could place only 
fourteen practitioners in this same session. Here the commercial- 
financial group netted forty-six places out of the one hundred possible 
seats. Six other professional men, three from labor, and two scattered 
listings complete the personnel of the 1927 House of Representatives. 

.The house of 1935 presents an interesting sidelight situation for 
two reasons; first, its equal division between the two major parties, 
and second by reason of the fact that data is available for the individ- 
uals who filled the five vacancies occurring in this legislature, and 
thus 105 persons are covered in this treatment. Here there were 
twenty-nine farmers, eleven lawyers, forty in the commercial-business 
class, twelve professional men, six from labor, and seven scattered 
listings. The session of 1947 further depressed the agricultural con- 
tingent to sixteen, less than half what it was sixty years before. ‘The 
legal profession now mustered eighteen representatives; the business 
group rose to forty-eight; other professions claimed sixteen; labor ac- 
counted for three; and a wide variety of pursuits from constable to 
sheriff, from justice of peace to labor relations counselor composed 
the nine outside of these chief divisions. One member was listed as 
retired. 

The significant question arising from this analysis is whether the 
same lessening of the number of farmers, the same erratic fluctua- 
tion in the number of lawyers, and the same steady rise in the 
commercial-financial group have occurred as phenomena in other 
states; inasmuch as these factors alter considerably the usual stereo- 
type of state legislative membership and may force a reconsideration 
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of the causes and forces occasioning cleavage between the so-called 
rural and urban legislators. This last trend, that is the rise of the 
business and commercial grouping, is particularly significant in 
Michigan since an exact half of the Senate and forty-eight of the one 
hundred members of the House of Representatives in 1947 fell into 
this category. From the standpoint of comparative data we need to 
know whether Michigan is typical or representative of what is hap- 
pening in other state legislatures in this regard. 

The next factor in terms of this personnel analysis which is to 
be considered in this study is that of the age of members. 


TABLE III 
AGE INDEX OF MICHIGAN SENATE 
Year Average Median Over 49 Under 40 Oldest Youngest 
1887 45.9 47 14 8 59 28 
1907 49.6 43 9 8 66 32 
1927 52.8 49 15 3 77 30 
1935 47.3 45 12 9 75 28 
1947 58.0 60 25 2 79 30 
AGE INDEX MICHIGAN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1887 44.3 44 30 34 66 26 
1907 46.1 45 38 28 71 27 
1927 52.7 55 50 10 79 28 
1935 48.2 48 44 28 77 25 
1947 54.1 56 50 14 79 27 


For the House of Representatives the average age of the members 
in 1887 was 44.3 years; the median was 44. By 1907 these figures 
were 46.1 and 45 respectively, while by 1927 these key indicators had 
grown to 52.7 and 55 years. The 1935 House of Representatives, re- 
flecting a strong infusion of Democrats into the Mcihigan House of 
Representatives, brought a drop in the age of the members; the mean 
average was 48.2 and the median was 48 years. Then comes 1947 
with a rise to 54.4 for the mean and a 56 as the median. 

The range between the youngest and oldest member can also be 
noted. At the outset of this study, or 1887, this range was 26-66; at 
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the close of 1947 it was 27-79. This would serve to indicate that 
members seldom enter the state House of Representatives at an age 
less than 26, but that there was obviously more room for the upward 
extension at the higher age levels. 

The Senate of Michigan will now be analyzed in terms of its age 
distribution during this general period of review. In 1887 the 
average age of the 32 Senators was 45.9, and the median was 47, 
while the range between the youngest and oldest Senators was 28-59. 
By 1907 the average was 49.6 while the median was 43. The range 
lengthened but slightly, spanning the years from 32 to 66. The 
1927 Senate had a mean average and a median in terms of age 
which were respectively 52.8 and 49; the range in ages had increased 
to 30-77. The session of 1935 showed a drop in the average age 
to 47.3 and a median of 45 for the Senate while the range spanned 
28 to 75. The Senate of 1947 elevated the mean average to 58 while 
the median actually touched 60. The range widened, being from 30 
to 79. 

Throughout the entire period there has been an obviously increas- 
ing age level for the members of the chambers of the Michigan 
legislature. Partly it is explained in terms of the general aging of the 
population of the United States, and partly by the increase in average 
tenure of members within the legislature, as will be demonstrated 
later on in this study. But it poses problems of concern to the 
student of legislative processes; if the tendency is continued, what 
happens to the tradition of state legislatures as the forum from which 
spring many of our state and national leaders? 

Is this age situation in Michigan’s legislative body typical of such 
agencies or is this a phenomenom which is local and particular to 
Michigan? What are the consequences in terms of special policy of 
an aging body of lawmakers? What would an analysis of measures 
introduced by such members reveal when correlated with the age 
classification of the members in question? Is there a cleavage of inter- 
ests discernible in terms of age distribution among Michigan 
legislators? Do blocs or cohesion groups develop among members in 
terms of age groupings? 

Thus far we have treated of the occupational pattern and the age 
distribution of the Michigan legislators throughout the complement 
of legislative personnel of the sessions of 1887, 1907, 1927, 1935, and 
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1947. Tenure or length of service is next to be considered. Table 
IV will supply the basic data for the Senate. 
TABLE IV 
LEGISLATIVE TENURE INDEX: SENATE 
Year First Second Third Fourth Fifth Morethan5 


1887 27 4 ] 

1907 16 13 2 ] 

1927 13 1] 5 ] 

1935 18 9 2 2 ] 
1947 9 5 3 l 


AVERAGE TENURE Per Memser: Numer oF TERMS 
Session 1887 1907 1927 1935 1947 


Average 1.2 1.7 2.1 1.8 3.0 
Torat Tenure IncLtupinc Houss Service: NumsBer 
or TERMS 
Session 1887 1907 1927 1935 1947 
Average 1.6 32 3.1 2.1 33 


Percentage 
with House 15.6 37.5 46.9 15.6 18.9 


Experience 


The Senate of Michigan in 1887 had twenty-seven members 
serving their first term in that body; four were in their second term, 
and one man had been re-elected for a third session. Twenty years 
later the number of first termers had shrunk to sixteen; second term 
members had risen to thirteen, and there were three members with 
three or more bienniums to their credit. The year 1927 saw the 
recession of fledgling Senators to a new low of thirteen; eleven were 
entering their second stretch, while five were on their third term; one 
Senator was in his fifth, and two were beginning their sixth. The 
upheaval of 1935 brought forth eighteen completely new Senators, 
returned nine for the second time, two for the third session, elected 
two for the fourth term, and there was one honorable gentleman 
credited with seven terms. The 1947 legislature noted only nine 
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senatorial novices, nine second termers, five doing their third stretch, 
three doing their fourth trick, one each for the sixth and seventh 
times respectively, three were there for the seventh helping and one 
had been around for more than seven terms. 


TABLE V 
LEGISLATIVE TENURE INDEX: HOUSE 
Year First Second ‘Third Fourth Fifth Over five 


1887 70 26 3 ] 
1907 41 40 14 3 2 
1927 29 37 19 9 4 3 
1935 44 38 + ll 2 6 
1947 38 24 10 5 3 16 
AVERAGE TENURE PER Memper: Numser oF TERMS 
Session 1887 1907 1927 1935 1947 
Average 1.4 1.8 23 2.2 2.9 


The Michigan House of Representatives in the 1887 session had 
seventy members serving their initial term; twenty-six others were on 
their second term having been re-elected, three were lucky enough 
to have reached their third regular session, while one individual was 
in this body for the seventh successive two-year term. The year 1907 
saw eighty members equally divided among the outright newcomers 
and those who had one term of service to their credit. Fourteen 
legislators were there for the third term, and the remaining six had 
been re-elected for the fourth time. The 1927 House of Representa- 
tives distributed its members in terms of service as follows: twenty- 
nine for the first term, thirty-seven for the second, nineteen for the 
third, nine for the fourth, three for the fifth, and three for a sixth 
term. 

Upsets in the matter of party composition which brought the 
1935 House to an even division between Democrats and Republicans 
had its effect on the volume of newcomers. That body contained 
forty-four novices in 1935, thirty-eight were present as second session 
members, four were third-term men, eleven were fourth termers, 
and eight representatives had five or more terms to their credit. The 
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1947 House also showed the effects of the somewhat typical election 
of 1946 which placed a large group of newcomers from Wayne 
County within the legislature. The breakdown is as follows: thirty- 
eight initiates, twenty-four second-session boys, ten third-termers, 
five fourth-timers, nine back for the fifth serving in 1947, three 
sixth-timers, eight on their seventh stretch, seven with eight or more 
terms in their service record. 

Here again with regard to tenure there is to be noted the same 
apparent tendency towards increase in the length of service that was 
noted also in the trend towards an elevation in the average age of the 
members during this period. In part the increase in the average age 
of the members is due to this trend towards longer periods of legisla- 
tive service. Thus the entire problem of leadership including the 
chances for newcomers to break through the cake of legislative cus- 
tom and become dominant are obviously affected by this tendency to 
re-elect and to elect again members who presume on the score of such 
continued service to possess and maintain control of the channels and 
prerogatives of leadership and influence. 

In the next section of this study there will be a consideration of 
the matter of the educational background and experience of the 
members of the Michigan legislature of 1887, 1907, 1927, 1935, and 
1947, so far as these data are discoverable. In the preparation of this 
material for presentation the following key has been developed to 
denominate the principal groupings of individuals in this matter of 
amount and character of educational background and experience. 
This will now be presented before the tables of pertinent data are 
themselves set forth. 


Key for education tables 


Group I No education given—assumption being that they have 
little if any education experience to mention. 


Group II Common School—members were assigned to this group 
if they mentioned ever having been in a school room. 


Group III High School—members were placed in this group if 

they mentioned anything about a high school, or if it 
was apparent that they must have been in one at one 
time. 
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Group IV Some College Education—if they ever attended col- 


Group V 


lege, and this includes business and commercial colleges 
as well. It includes those instances where the member 
did not indicate he attended for four years, or point out 
that he received a degree. 


College Graduate—if they gave a degree or indicated 


they had the equivalent, members were placed in this 
class. 


Tables VI and VII will set forth the pertinent data regarding this 
analysis of the educational background and experience of the mem- 
bers of the Michigan legislature during these selected sessions of 
1887, 1907, 1927, 1935, and 1947. 


Group 


II 
Ill 
IV 


Group 
I 

Ii 

Ill 

IV 


TABLE VI 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE SENATE 
Per 
1887 1907 1927 1935 1947 Cent 
8 ] 6 3 6 13.0 
10 3 7 0 19.3 
2 8 4 2 4 15.1 
6 4 5 5 8 17.2 
6 11 8 15 14 35.4 
TABLE VII 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Per 
1887 1907 1927 1935 1947 Cent 
47 3 17 17 4 15.2 
24 37 31 21 24 27.8 
11 13 10 13 10 14.6 
7 17 25 27 3] 19.7 
11 30 18 27 31 23.3 


V 


In 1887 there were six college graduates in the Senate of Michigan, 
and six others who claimed some collegiate experience or training. 
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By 1907 this group had grown to fifteen, eleven of whom were grad- 
uates; 1927 saw an increase to twenty, threefourths of whom were 
holders of degrees. The figure for 1947 was twenty-two in the 
college groups, with fourteen possessing degrees. Thus an increasing 
proportion of the thirty-two Senators in each session under consider- 
ation had some collegiate training. It might be noted that those 
claiming only a common school education numbered ten in 1887, and 
there were none in this class in the 1947 Senate. 

The House of Representatives also features a growth in the num- 
ber of college graduates from eleven in 1887 to thirty-one in 1947; 
the contingent of those with any college experience at all has pro- 
gressed from a group of eighteen in 1887, counting the eleven 
graduates, to a total of sixty-two in 1947. The first score of years, 
1887-1907, brought an increase in the group of those who had at 
least attended a college to forty-seven, indicating that the progress 
has not been so striking in the last forty years as in the first third of 
this period under review. Unlike the Senate the group of Repre- 
sentatives admitting a common school education has remained fairly 
stable ranging from thirty-seven in 1907 to twenty-one in 1935. 

Correlation of the average term served by members in these edu- 
cational classes is not too conclusive. Those Senators whose 
educational background was indistinctly described or who listed only 
a common school training had an average tenure of 1.2 terms in 1887. 
The smaller quota of such Senators in 1947 had an average of 2.9 
terms; the high school group had an average of a single term in 1887; 
they have risen to 2.6 terms in 1947. The college trained Senator had 
an average of 2.35 terms in 1947 with the graduates having a 2.4 
and the non-degree folks a 2.35 average term tenure. This compares 
with an overall average of 2.5 terms for the entire sample through 
the sixty year period. Apparently the higher trained senators serve 
less time than their more untrained or unlearned fellows. 

Much the same statistical record holds for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The overall average of terms for the entire sixty years 
is 2.1 term. The group with the least recorded education have an 
average tenure of 2.3 terms; high school trainees have a 2.0; those 
with some college training averaged 2.4 terms, while those possessing 
college degrees achieved a mean of 1.8 terms. Further analysis is 
needed here to determine the geographical and ecological distribution 
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of these individuals in an effort to measure the influences of geo- 
graphical factors, economic and social forces, and party practices 
upon which there depends the matter of the increase in the overall 
average tenure of all members, but which also operate to render plain 
the fact that we cannot keep the college trainees either interested or 
re-elected. Finance and salary matters and generally over all status 
accounts for some of this shrinkage, but where do these comparatively 
short-lived collegiate legislators go after this service which they deign 
to render to the state? 

Further explorations need to be made in terms of the residential 
mobility of legislators in small population centers, in purely farm 
communities, and in urban regions. Did the legislators originate 
within Michigan or outside of it? If they have moved from their 
original community have they done so from a large community to one 
still larger? Have they moved from a tiny community to one much 
larger or only slightly larger? Have they moved in general within 
the same population range in terms of residences? Have they moved 
retrogressively from a larger community to a smaller one? 

Do our legislators actually originate in terms of basis behavior 
patterns in rural or urban areas? Do legislative bodies actually split 
in terms of voting cohesion blocs along age lines? If the educational 
level is rising what are the results in terms of the legislative product? 
What are the reasons for the failure of the college graduate to serve 
as long as the lesser trained individual? Where does this politically 
experienced college group go politically speaking? Does the rising age 
signalize the entrance to politics of persons whose otherwise effective 
career has come to a close? In the matter of mobility, migrationally 
or occupationally, what effect do such migrations have upon the 
legislators? Does it spell integrated, broadened backgrounds and 
horizons, with adjusted personalities grappling with knotty problems; 
or does it evidence at the pole of high mobility, disorganization in the 
social sense; or at the opopsite pole of no mobility whatever, does it 
mean absence of imagination and ambition? 

These are questions raised by the material contained in this analy- 
sis of Michigan legislators. ‘They need to be buttressed by further 
studies; they need the acid test of comparison with similar data in 
other states. 


















































Moses Coit Tyler’s Library 
Calvin E. Schorer 


Tue Tyter Cotzecrion at Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion at Marquette has remained for forty-six years in relative obscur- 
ity. Yet these volumes of American and English history, theology, 
and literature make up a valuable collection. Apart from the value of 
the missives attached to the books, the value of Tyler’s notes in the 
books, and the value of the books themselves,! their story can help 
one to understand the ways of private benefaction, of the state col- 
lege, and of the scholarship in Marquette. Such a record can reveal 
those aspects of the community life by telling how the collection 
was acquired, how it was handled by the college, and how it was 
studied by scholars. 

The story of the acquisition of the collection takes one back more 
than fifty years. At that time the distinguished literary historian, 
Moses Coit Tyler,? having lived three score years and five, penned 
the following:® 


CopIciIL TO THE FOREGOING WILL DATED 30 January, 1899: 


As my library consisting of 3,000 volumes and upward has been col- 
lected by me as a practical working library for a scholar and teacher in 
American history and American literature, and as its value would be 


1The original owner was well aware of bibliographical values. An illustra- 
tion appears in his copy of Philip Freneau’s Poems Written and Published 
during the American Revolutionary War (Philadelphia, 1809). In the first 
volume on the inside of the front cover, he penciled, “Very scarce. The 
engraved frontispiece in this copy is generally wanting.” In the second vol- 
ume, similarly, he wrote, “Exceedingly Rare. Published only by Subscription.” 
Notice, however, that Tyler made occasional errors in these evaluations. The 
worth of one book which he considered a rarity, Joel Barlow’s The Columbiad 
(Philadelphia, 1807}, was estimated by the Rosenbach Company of Philadel- 
‘phia at “Probably $5 to $10.” The estimate, dated March 29, 1940—evidently 
° es to the query of a collegiate librarian—is pasted in the back of the 


ook. 

2Professor of English literature and rhetoric, University of Michigan, 1867- 
81 (except one year, 1873-74); professor of American history, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1881-1900; one of the founders and original officers of the American 
Historical Association, 1884-86. 

_5From a copy of the will sent me by Giles Freemont Shepherd, Jr., assistant 
director of the Cornell University Library. Mr. Shepherd a been very kind 


in helping me to discover information about Tyler’s life and library. 
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greatly lessened if not kept together, and as the custody of it requires con- 
siderable room and a settled home or domicil (which my son Edward 
Tyler at present lacks) I hereby bequeath to the said Edward Tyler two 
hundred volumes from among the aforesaid books, these volumes to be 
chosen and taken by him within six months from and after my death.4 
With this exception, all my books of every description I hereby bequeath 
to my daughter Jessica Tyler Austen, and I request her always to place 
or keep these books aforesaid at the service and use of her dear mother 
as long as the latter shall live. If at any time after my death it shall seem 
best to my daughter to sell the aforesaid library, I request her if possible 
still to keep it together and to dispose of it as a whole to some public 
institution. Moreover in the event of its sale in any manner I trust to 
my dear daughter’s equity and love to make a proper division of the 
proceeds of such sale, as between herself and her brother Edward, or his 
children. 
Mosszs Corr TYLER 
Oct. 30, 1900 


Two months later Tyler died, and according to the directions in the 
main part of his will, the “annotated copies of my several published 
works, with sundry volumes of printed and manuscript criticism and 
discussion of the same, also sundry volumes of my correspondence 
and other volumes and collections of manuscripts, etc.” were turned 
over to the library of Cornell University, where for the preceding 
twenty years he had occupied the chair of American history, and 
where that Tyler material remains to this day.5 In the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, furthermore, one may commonly observe “books with 
a gift bookplate of Tyler, showing that he had an interest in the 
library during his professorship” at Cornell.® 

But Tyler's “practical working library” has another story. One 
may resume the record, after a lapse of three years, by moving from 


Ithaca, New York, to Marquette, where lived Albert E. Miller, a 


4Tyler’s letters to G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1875 and 1876 show that his 
ublishers supplied some of the books. On March 28, 1876, when the plan 
bor his first historical work on American literature was taking a more elaborate 
form than he had first envisaged, he wrote his publishers: “I am myself capti- 
vated by my task; and though I have felt reluctant to ask you to furnish me 
with any more books on so distant a prospect, I am comdled to buy a great 
many more. In fact, at whatever expense, I am bringing to Ann Arbor quite 
a rare own Sei originals in American literature.” See Jessica Tyler Austen, 
Moses Coit Tyler 1835-1900, 94-99 (Garden City, 1911). 


5The — material at Cornell is described in a letter from G. F. Shepherd, 


Jr. to me dated December 8, 1949. 
- Letter from G. F. Shepherd, Jr. to me dated May 9, 1950. 
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prominent attorney, who was Tyler’s nephew.” The part that Miller 
played in the sequence of events appears in an account in the Mar- 
quette Daily Mining Journal for June 23, 1904: 


The annual commencement of the Northern Normal was yesterday 
made notable by the announcement of an important acquisition for the 
Normal library. Through the public spirit of Peter White, N. M. Kauf- 
man and E. N. Breitung the purchase of the Moses Coit Tyler library 
was made possible, and yesterday the deed was formally turned over to 
Mr. Waldo. The library, of 4,000 volumes, is now in the city, securely 
packed, and will be installed in the library wing at present in process of 
erection, along with the other books, some time before the opening of the 
fall term. The addition of the Moses Coit Tyler library gives the Normal 
over 10,000 books. 

A. E. Miller, a relative of the late Dr. Tyler, spoke in connection with 
the presentation on Dr. Tyler’s life and works. . . . Dr. Tyler visited 
the upper peninsula on numerous occasions, and Mr. Miller felt sure that 
if his wishes could have been consulted he would have signified that 
there is no part of the country where he would more prefer to have his 
library retained as a lasting and useful monument to his life and works 
than in Marquette. The library was secured for the Northern Normal 
through the prompt action of the donors, the family having decided that 
they would prefer to have it placed in some public institution of learning 
to treasuring it up for their own use. Detroit parties early instituted a 
movement to purchase the collection for the University of Michigan, but 
the Normal option had already been closed, and the deal was concluded 
in good season. 

The Moses Coit Tyler library is a collection of a scholar of universal 
breadth of culture and attainment. Its books are mostly on English liter- 
ature and American history, and are admirably selected, it goes without 
saying. They will constitute one of the best possible additions to the 
Northern Normal library, and it is said that this is one of the first in- 
stances in which a Normal has been so fortunate as to come into 
possession of such a valuable collection. Such prizes usually fall to the 
colleges and universities. .. . 

[Mr. Waldo] referred to the gift of the Moses Coit Tyler library, 
expressing the opinion that it is the most valuable addition received by 
the institution at any time since it opened. 


Both speculation and explanation seem to be demanded by that 


TAlbert E. Miller was born in Ypsilanti, September 24, 1861, the son of 
Albert Miller (a professor in the college there) and Olive Tyler Miller (Moses 
Coit Tyler’s sister). Miller came to Marquette in 1888. See the Marquette 
Daily Mining Journal, January 24, 1939. For generously helping me with 

uestions about Miller and Tyler, I owe thanks to Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, 
bert E. Miller’s sister-in-law, and James W. Miller, his son. 
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glowing report. One assumes that Jessica Tyler Austen saw fit to 
dispose of the books according to her father’s directions. One assumes 
further that she delegated her cousin, A. E. Miller, to look for a 
purchaser, for it is in living memory that “it was through his influ- 
ence that the Tyler library was obtained by Northern. . . .”8 

The donors especially arouse one’s interest. Peter White was 
clearly the most outstanding of the three. Described by one biog- 
rapher as a “bibliophile” who had “a very large and carefully selected 
collection of books,”® White had from still earlier times been a friend 
of the college. As early as 1875 he had introduced a bill in the leg- 
islature for a normal school in the upper peninsula. He had given 
yearly contributions of $1,000 to the college for five years beginning 
in 1900, in order to provide pictures and statuary.!° In the commu- 
nity where he is regarded as a protective spirit and an embodiment 
comparable to Father Dearborn in Chicago, he acted not only as a 
pioneer, a banker, and a legislator, but also as one of the principal 
benefactors of higher education. 

White may well have been the prime mover in the purchase. 
Nathan M. Kaufman a few years later provided for what a collegiate 
historian has called the “Kaufman Oratorical Fund.”!2 And before 


the purchase of the Tyler library, Kaufman had been associated with 
White as a contributor to the Peter White Public Library, the build- 
ing of which was begun in 1904 and completed in 1905.48 In the 
year that the Tyler Collection was acquired, Kaufman and White 
were directors of the First National Bank in Marquette.'* Kaufman 


8Letter from James W. Miller to me dated May 18, 1950. 

®Levi L. Barber, Peter White as Man and as Citizen, 21 (Ann Arbor, 1909). 

10From a typescript history of Northern Michigan College of Education, 
written by Frank R. Copper, and now in the college library. 

11Miller was associated with Peter White on the board of trustees of the 
St. Luke’s Hospital, an institution of which White was the chief supporter 
and of which the articles of incorporation were drawn up in 1897 by Miller. 
Furthermore, Miller and White were outstanding members of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church in Marquette. 

12Copper’s typescript history, referred to in note 10 above. 

13For information concerning the Peter White Public Library and the bene- 
ficent activities of Peter White, Nathan M. Kaufman, and Edward N. Brei- 
tung, I am indebted to Miss Phyllis Rankin, librarian, and her associates in 
the Peter White Public Library. 

14Mr. Edward S. Bice and his associates in the First National Bank have 
kindly provided this information. 
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married Mrs. Mary Breitung, Edward N. Breitung’s widowed 
mother, in 1893.15 

These relationships of the agent and the donors suggest how the 
purchase came about. Probably Miller told White about the books; 
White suggested the purchase to his fellow director and Masonic 
brother, Nathan M. Kaufman; and Kaufman persuaded his mining 
engineer stepson to join in the donation. How much did they pay? 
Here contemporary evidence is lacking. According to the recollec- 
tion of Miller’s son, however, “he said that the price paid was one 
thousand dollars ($1,000).”2® 

If that figure seems small in 1950, one may surmise that a financial 
need prompted the executors of Tyler’s estate to conclude the trans- 
action. The reconstruction of events, at any rate, has shown the 
public interest that Tyler had in the disposition of his library. It is 
gratifying to observe the fitness of the donation. More than that, the 
zeal of the donors shows one that blessed spirit, no more common in 
1950 than it was in 1904: a dedication to the growth of a struggling 
new institution. 

The novelty of the situation was not without its awkwardness. 


An initial difficulty in the handling of the collection was space. The 
college Yearbook for 1904 mentioned the acquisition of the collec- 
tion, but it did not say where the books were kept. In fact no con- 
venient place was available. The Daily Mining Journal of December 
11, 1904, told of the occupation of a new wing which provided space 
for the collection: 


The Moses Coit Tyler library has now been made available for use 
by the students and professors. This library, comprising 4,000 volumes, 
was presented to the Normal at the last commencement, being the gift of 
a number of public spirited Marquette men. On account of the inability 
of accommodating it-at the Normal at once, it was kept in storage until 
early in the fall, when it was delivered at the institution to be catalogued. 
It is now on the shelves, along with the other books in the library, and 
constitutes a most valuable addition to the store of volumes. The Moses 


15Concerning Nathan M. Kaufman see Memorial Record of the Northern 
Peninsula of Michigan, 113-115 ae 1895). Concerning Edward N. 
Breitung, see Biographical Record. This Volume Contains Biographical 
Sketches of Leading Citizens of Houghton, Baraga and Marquette Counties, 
Michigan, 349-50 (Chicago, 1903). 

16Letter from James W. Miller to me dated May 18, 1950. The same figure 
is given by Miss Lydia Olson, who was at the time of the purchase a library 
assistant and an administrative aide in the college. 
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Coit Tyler library was formed personally by the deceased scholar and 
in consequence is admirably chosen. The Normal could not have received 
a more acceptable gift. 


The “library” of 1904 today forms administrative offices and a cor- 
tidor between the administration building (recently named Kaye 
Hall) and the Longyear Building on the south. But in 1904 it was 
a mere northern addition to the south wing, which stood on the 
site of the present Longyear Building. This structural arrangement 
was important, for the year after the construction of the library 
wing—it was later referred to as “the annex’—the south wing 
burned down. A fire door between the south wing and the library 
wing prevented any damage to the books in the college library, in- 
cluding those of the Tyler Collection.27 

Two more removals were to follow. The first came in 1915, when 
the administration building, which was completed and dedicated on 
October 6, provided much more space for a library than the annex. 
The Tyler Collection was moved into this new building along with 
the other books of the collegiate library, but was kept separate from 
the other books by being shelved at the west end of the stacks.'8 
Later, some time after April, 1925, the collection was moved to the 
third floor of the Longyear Building. A former director of the train- 
ing school recalls the evacuation of the third floor by his school, and 
the subsequent moving of the books into the space thus made avail- 
able.!® The librarian, Miss Lydia Olson, recalls that the moving was 
facilitated by President John M. Munson’s providing for the purchase 
of commercial metal shelving. On these shelves, and in this space, 
a space which had in turn been class room and assembly hall and 
recreation room, the collection was placed and remains yet today. 

The problem of space was not allowed to stand in the way of the 
proper classification of the books. In 1904, Mrs. Karen I. Jacobson 
was brought from the University of Minnesota Library School to 
classify the books according to the Dewey system. Later the total 
collection was divided into a general group and four lettered groups. 


17For this and most of the remaining details I am in heavy debt to Miss 
Lydia Olson, librarian of the college, 1908-41. Without her recollection of 
facts and reasons, the history here attempted would largely be a blank. 

18Daily Mining Journal, October 7, 1915. 

19Don H. Bottum, the present dean of men at Northern Michigan College 
of Education. 
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The general group of about 3,000 volumes contained the books of 
no unusual value. Group A included about seventy-five somewhat 
unusual books, mostly in the field of literature. Group B of approxi- 
mately four hundred volumes consisted of early editions in other 
fields, one such work going back to 1640. Presentation copies, num- 
bering three hundred, about half of them containing letters from the 
authors, made up group C. Group D, the smallest, had about fifty- 
five biographical volumes equal in rarity to the books in B. This 
division evidently attempted to distinguish bibliographical values and 
served as a guide to student assistants who could not otherwise 
properly evaluate the books.”° Perhaps the consistency of the present 
grouping may be questioned. Although group D was set aside for 
rare biographies, two volumes of biography may be found in B. 
Similarly presentation copies appear in all the groups. An early 
appreciation of the worth of the books, at any rate, prompted the 
custodians of the collection to divide it as they did. 

Contrary to the exuberant report of the Daily Mining Journal, the 
collection has not been very widely used by students and teachers. 
But this statement, while it suggests a natural consequence of the 
remote physical location since 1925, and of the librarian’s evaluation 
of the collection, needs to be clarified. Several examples can be found 
of the pedagogical purposes to which the library was applied. As 
early as 1914 books from the Tyler Collection were utilized in the 
training school. “When I got to 7th & 8th grades,” recalls a former 
student there, “Miss Melhinch had us read some of the easier his- 
torical material, and we used it constantly in American History in 
High School. She used to talk about the value of having the use of 
the books. . . .”21 A college student, too, remembers using some of 
Tyler’s books about 1930 (she was a student from 1927 to 1932). 
At that time, her memory tells her, the Tyler books—they were 


20Inside the back cover of the college library copy of Jessica Tyler Austen’s 
Moses Coit Tyler is pasted the following note, dated September, 1935: “Dear 
Miss Olson, I’m sorry not to have seen you while I was in town. While I was 
in Chicago this summer I stopped in at a second hand store where I saw this 
book. I don’t remember ever having seen it in the College library and I 
thought you might like to have it. The sight of it there on the shelf reminded 
me so vividly of the times I had gone up to the stack room to put away a 
volume in the A, B, or C collection. I hope you can find a use for this book. 
Elizabeth Bonnell.” 

21Letter from Miss Elizabeth Love Ellison to me, dated May 18, 1950. 
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probably a few put on reserve—were mixed in with the other books 
of the library, all of which were on open shelves available to the 
students. The outstanding recollection of this student is of Tyler’s 
handwriting in the margin, “a funny, old-fashioned handwriting like 
my mother’s,” she says.?2 Nor are these recollections the only evi- 
dences of student-faculty use of the books. Several “Date Due” 
slips and reserve cards in the volumes testify that many collegians 
drew them out. These library records, incidentally, are found almost 
altogether in historical works. A final qualification of the disuse of 
Tyler’s library is the fact that at present any student or teacher may, 
with appropriate restrictions, use any of the books. 

A new building, the Lydia M. Olson Library, is now under con- 
struction. And with the completion of that building the handling 
of the Tyler Collection will no doubt enter upon a new phase. A 
space for the collection has already been provided in the new library. 
With the relocation and rearrangement of the books one may expect 
that the “working library” of a Cornell University professor may 
become a more customary part of northern Michigan collegiate life. 

‘Moses Coit ‘Tyler's library is more than an ordinary one, it is a 
library collected “for a scholar and teacher in American history and 
American literature.” Yet it has not received the scholarly considera- 
tion which it deserves. A prime example of this neglect is the biog- 
raphy of Tyler which was written at Ann Arbor in 1929. Thomas 
Edgar Casady, a doctoral candidate in the University of Michigan, 
died before completing this thesis. So far as he went, however, he 
showed no evidence that he knew of the existence of the collection; 
on the other hand, he referred to a marginal comment by Tyler in 
the copy of Tyler’s Brawnville Papers at Cornell University.2? Later, 
in 1932, when Howard Mumford Jones was requested to complete 
the biography, he arranged for the examination of the collection by 
George H. Nelson,** then a graduate student at the University of 


22A statement of Mrs. Oscar Mattson, Marquette. 

23This information was supplied by F. Clever Bald, assistant director of the 
Michigan Historical Collections. 

24See Jones’ acknowledgment of Nelson’s work in The Life of Moses Coit 
Tyler, (Ann Arbor, 1933): “Mr. George H. Nelson spent a great many 
hours going through the books in the Moses Coit Tyler Collection at the 
Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan, to furnish the accu- 
rate and intelligent transcriptions of Tyler’s annotations upon which portions 
of this study are based.” 
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Michigan. Nelson “was paid by the University of Michigan to 
copy pertinent marginal notes from all of the volumes in the collec- 
tion, so that they could be sent to Professor Howard M. Jones for his 
use in completing the incompleted life of Tyler.”25 Jones, in turn, 
utilizing several of these marginal notes in the biography, demon- 
strated Tyler’s critical method.?¢ 

The only other investigations of the collection have been made by 
members of the faculty at Northern Michigan College of Education. 
Outstanding for his early interest and promotion of interest in Tyler 
was a former head of the history department, Lew A. Chase. Ac- 
cording to local tradition, Chase asked applicants for a position in 
his department to identify Moses Coit Tyler; and a strong suspicion 
remains that at least one such applicant was successful in part because 
he was able to tell who Tyler was. Chase’s interest in the collection 
was more than traditional; nearly all the reserve cards in the several 
history books that have circulated in the college bear his name in the 
years from 1929 to 1943. Mr. Chase, still very much alive, states, “I 
did not use the collection a great deal save for my own reference to 
sources of Americana.” A colleague of Mr. Chase’s in the history 
department, Richard D. Current, also explored the historical possi- 
bilities of the Tyler Collection in 1945. Lynn Halverson, head of the 
geography department, has consulted Tyler’s library for a work on 
the relation of fisheries and population which he plans to bring out 
shortly. The present writer must immodestly mention that he has 
briefly reported on Tyler’s marginal notes to a section of the Mich- 
igan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters. 

Since the record of the collection is now fairly clear, and since 
the relocation of the collection will solve many of the problems of 
handling, a suggestion of the possibilities of future scholarship may 
make a pertinent conclusion. Several manuscrips might be brought 
to light.28 A treatise on relationships among historians of the late 
nineteenth century might be compiled on the basis of the letters 


25Letter from George H. Nelson to me, dated April 24, 1950. 

26See, for example, Jones, Life of Tyler, 122-23, 134, 318-19, 330-31, 322, 
324, 340-41. 

27Letter from Lew A. Chase to me, dated April 24, 1950. 

28An instance is a manuscript sermon by Ezra Stiles, a Christ as the 
Great Lord of the World,” in Tyler’s copy of Abiel Holmes’ Life of Ezra 
Stiles, D. D. LL. D. (Boston, 1798). 
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attached to many of the volumes and Tyler’s unpublished views of 
the writers.2® Biographical illumination, from Tyler’s insurance pre- 
mium notices to his private prayers, may be gained. Most important 
of all, Tyler’s critical comments in the margins of his books allow a 
discovery of the mind of this outstanding scholar. Ought any of 
these opportunities to be neglected? 


29Letters and presentation notes from Beard, Lecky, Charles Kendall Adams, 
H. H. Bancroft, Mary Sheldon Barnes, and Henry Cabot Lodge, to mention 
a few. 





Michigan Bibliography: 1950 
Compiled by Sarah M. Davis 


Tue 1950 Micwican BisLiocraPuy includes material published and 
written in 1950 about Michigan. The resources of the Burton Histori- 
cal Collection have been checked carefully, and some holdings in other 
departments of the Detroit Public Library are included. However, 
material in other outstanding libraries in Michigan has not been 
checked, with two exceptions. Information regarding theses on Mich- 
igan subjects written in 1950 in Michigan universities and colleges 
has been supplied by correspondents. An important omission is 
theses written at the University of Michigan; a list of these when 
received will be included in the 1950 supplement to the 1951 bibli- 
ography. The second exception is the inclusion of some unpublished 
materials in the Michigan State Library. These were checked by 
Mrs. Esther Loughin of the Michigan State Library. The standard 
periodical indexes have been checked to supplement the periodicals 
and trade journals in the Burton Collection. 

For subject material the more popular and technical data have 
been omitted unless considered of current interest or of special his- 
torical value. The emphasis is on the economic, political, and social 
material. For obvious reasons the Great Lakes play an important part 
in the bibliography. 

Regarding the format of the material—books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, theses, and periodical articles are included. A determined 
effort has been made to include all works contained in the first three 
categories in the Burton Collection. The periodical article inclusion, 
however, is selective rather than exhaustive. Pictures, microfilms, 
newspapers, and maps have been excluded, with two exceptions. 
The atlas and newspaper (special edition) which are included are 
classified with the books and pamphlets. Serial publications such as 
proceedings, annual reports, records, directories, and manuals are 
omitted. 

Time has not permitted inclusion of supplementary material for 
the 1947, 1948, and 1949 bibliographies. However, references to 
omissions from the last three bibliographies have been recorded after 
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checking the Burton files. These are being submitted to Mrs. 
Elleine H. Stones, chairman of the bibliography committee of the 
Historical Society of Michigan, for incorporation in the supplemen- 
tary material (1947-50) in the 1951 bibliography. Other omissions 
can be sent to Mrs. Stones, chief of the Burton Historical Collection, 
for consideration in the compilation of the next bibliography. 

The arrangement of the material is the same as that of the 1948 
and 1949 bibliographies: (1) books and pamphlets, (2) periodical 
articles, and (3) unpublished materials and miscellanea. The latter 
group consists of theses and classified manuscripts typewritten or 
mimeographed. The materials are arranged alphabetically according 
to author or the society responsible for the publication or compila- 
tion. In the case of an anonymous work, it is entered under the title. 
When referring to towns in Michigan in the author entry, place of 
publication, or in the annotations, Michigan has been omitted after 
the town. The year of publication is generally omitted since all the 
works included have been published or compiled in 1950. Dates are 
given, however, when there is any doubt that the work actually has 
been compiled or published in 1950; when referring to the date from 
which a reprint has been made; to distinguish winter issues of 1949- 
50; and when a manuscript written in 1950 has been published since 
December 30, 1950. 

The entries which do not have any location symbol are in the 
Burton Historical Collection. Materials which have been reported 
to be in other libraries are indicated by respective location symbols. 
If copies of these same references are also in the Burton Collection 
that is also indicated by a symbol. This is the only instance when 
a symbol is used to indicate material in the Burton Collection. Peri- 
odicals not found in Burton but located in other departments of the 
Detroit Public Library have also been given location symbols. The 
location symbols and the respective libraries which they represent 
follow: 

Mi Michigan State Library 

MiD-B Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library 

MiD-G General Information Department, Detroit Public Library 

MiD-H_ History and Travel Department, Detroit Public Library 

MiD-P Philosophy, Religion, and Education Department, Detroit 
Public Library 
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MiD-S Social Sciences Department, Detroit Public Library 
MiD-T Technology Department, Detroit Public Library 
MiDW Wayne University Library 

MiEM Michigan State College Library 

MiKKc Kalamazoo College Library 

MiKKp Kalamazoo Public Library 

MiU —_— University of Michigan Library 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Beat, Vernon L. Promise & Performance, the Political Record of a 
Michigan Governor, Chase Salmon Osborn. Ann Arbor. University 
of Michigan. 19 p. (Michigan. University. [Michigan Historical 
Collections. Bulletin no. 4]). 

Butgy, Roscoz Carrtyiz. The Old Northwest Pioneer Period, 1815- 
1840. Indianapolis. Indiana Historical Society. 2 v. Includes a 
separate chapter (117 p..) on Michigan and Wisconsin territory 
(1825-40) in addition to numerous references to Michigan through- 
out the work. 1951 Pulitzer Prize award for American history. 

Comin, Jon, and Haroxp F. Frepsewy. History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Michigan. Ann Arbor. Ann Arbor Press. 216 p. 

Cooper, Cuartes A. We Pass This Way. New York. Exposition 
Press. 183 p. A novel about small town life in the copper mining 
section of Michigan. 

Daruinec, Birt. City in the Forest: the Story of Lansing. With a fore- 
word by Paul D. Bagwell. [1st ed.] New York. Stratford House. 
280 p. Included in the 1949 bibliography as a 1949 publication 
because of incorrect prepublication information. 

Davenport, Eucens. Timberland Times. Urbana. University of IIli- 
nois Press. 274 p. Autobiographical. Deals with social life and 
customs of the latter half of the nineteenth century in Grand River 
Valley. 

Dearborn Historical Commission. Souvenir Program. Cavalcade of Dear- 
born, October 12 to 14, 1950. [Detroit. American Printing Co.] 48 
p. Includes historical sketch of Dearborn. 

Detroit. Covenant Baptist Church. Dedication Services, April 30... 
May 7, 1950. [Detroit. 12] p. Contains a history of the church. 

Detroit. Memorial Hall Commission. List of War Dead: Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, World War I, World War II- City of Detroit [Detroit. 
1950?] 241. 

Detroit. Metropolitan Methodist Church. In Commemoration of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Church and the Fiftieth Anniver- 

sary of the Congregation. [Detroit. 30] p. Contains a brief history 

of the church, its organizations, service facilities, school, etc. 
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Detroit. Trinity Lutheran Church. Centennial: 1850-1950. [Detroit. 
11] p. Contains a brief history of the church. 

FasqueLLe, Erne Rowan. When Michigan Was Young: the Story 
of Its Beginnings, Early Legends, and Folklore. Grand Rapids. 
Eerdmans. 156 p. 

Garizpy, Louts J. Saw-ge-Mah (Medicine Man) [1st ed.] Saint Paul. 
Northland Press. 326 p. The story of Hal Adams including his 
boyhood in a small lumber town in Upper Michigan and his long 
years of medical study before becoming a successful surgeon in 
Detroit. 

Hatcuer, Harntan Hawrnorne. A Century of Iron and Men. [lst 
ed.] Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 295 p. Includes a chapter on 
discoveries on the Marquette Range. 

Kestinc, Cuarzzs F., ed. Historical Sketch, Old St. John’s Church 
(Evangelical and Reformed) Russell at Gratiot, Detroit . . . 1833- 
1950. [Detroit] 36 p. 

McGaucn, Maurice Epron. . . . The Settlement of the Saginaw Basin. 
. . . Chicago. 407 p. (Chicago. University. Dept. of Geography. 
Research Paper no. 16: Ph.D.) 

McGzg, Joun W. The Catholic Church in the Grand River Valley, 
1833-1950. Grand Rapids [Ptd. by Franklin DeKleine Co., Lansing] 
538 p. 

Merincton, Marcuenritz, ed. The Custer Story; the Life and Intimate 
Letters of General George A. Custer and his Wife, Elizabeth. New 
York. Devin-Adair. 339 p. Notes the close family ties of the 
Custers and the Bacons, pioneer settlers in southeastern Michigan. 

Michigan. Dept. of Conservation. County Maps. [Lansing. 98] 1. Maps 
of Michigan counties, arranged alphabetically, giving location of 
national and state forests, hunting and fishing sites, camp grounds, 
resorts, etc. 

Michigan. University. William L. Clements Library. One Hundred 
Michigan Rarities. Ann Arbor. Clements Library. 32 p. 48 pl. 
(facsims., incl. maps). (Its Bulletin no. 60). Revised from Bulletin 
no. 27. 

Nzwcoms, Rexrorp. Architecture of the Old Northwest Territory: A 
Study of Early Architecture in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, & Part of Minnesota. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press. 176 p. 96 pl. Includes chapter on “The Classic Touch in 
Michigan” (15 p.). Detroit architecture is included in the chapter 
on “French Colonial Architecture.” Other Michigan references 
throughout the book. 

Porter, Loutsz. Green Street in the Late 90's. [Hastings?] 16 p. Re- 
printed from the Hastings Banner. Reminiscences of the times, 
people and homes on Green Street in Hastings. 
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Quarirz, Mito Mitton. The Life of John Wendell Anderson. Detroit. 
Priv. ptd. 203 p. Lawyer whose association with the Ford Motor 
Company brought him success. 

Scurier, Witiiam. Gerrit J. Diekema, Orator. Grand Rapids. Eerd- 
mans. 269 p. (Michigan. University. Dept. of History. Thesis: 
Ph.D.). MiU. Michigan Dutch political leader, congressman, and 
diplomat. 

Southeastern Michigan Tourist and Publicity Association, Detroit. . . . 
Detroit the City Beautiful. [Detroit] 76 p. Mid-century edition. 

State Journal, Lansing, Michigan. 95th Annual New Year’s Edition. . . . 
The Sunday State Journal. Mid-century Edition, 1900 . . . 1950. 
January 1, 1950. Five sections. A glimpse of life in the Lansing 
area as it was between 1900 and 1950. 

WHueEeE-er, Crark S. Bay View. A History of the Bay View Association 
in Bay View, Michigan . . . from its Organization in 1875 to its 
Seventy Fifth Anniversary in 1950. Bay View. Bay View Associa- 
tion of the Methodist Church. Ptd. by C. E. Garvin Co., Petoskey, 
Michigan. 179 p. A Chautauqua institution. 

Wiis, ExizasetH Wurtney. A Child of the Sea; and Life Among 

the Mormons. [Charlevoix. John Rathburn, ptr.] 229 p. Reprint 

edition. Life on Beaver Island and at other places near Lake Mich- 
igan, with an account of the “Mormon kingdom” on Beaver Island. 


ARTICLES 


A., W. B. The Burning of the Champlain [Northern Michigan Line] 
Inland Seas, 6:89-92 [Summer] Authentic letter from a passenger 
on this ill-fated boat describing the tragedy. 

Avams, Beatrice D. Ghost Town and Secret Water [Kitch-iti-ki-pi] 
Inland Seas, 6:93-96 [Summer] 

ALExANDER, Hotmes. The Bootstraps of Michigan. Nation’s Business, 
38:37-39, 78, 80-81. September. MiD-S. 

Apple Island, Orchard Lake. The Totem Pole, 25:[1]-4. April 3. Re- 
printed from Detroit News, August 14, 1949. 

Automobile Boosts all Business. The Detroiter, 41:7. August 14. 

Bap, F[reperick] Ciever. Ascent at Adrian, 1858. Michigan His- 
tory, 34:327-32. December. Story of a balloon ascension, Septem- 
ber 4, 1858 at Adrian. 

Beat, Vernon L. Two Letters from the Chase S. Osborn Papers. Mich- 
igan History, 34:255-57. September. Osborn, governor of Mich- 
igan, 1911-1913. 

BaLutert, ALBERT G., and Jessiz I. Bourguin. Annexation Problems 
and Progress: . . . Expansion of Michigan Cities and Villages in the 

1940’s. American City, 65:100-101. June. MiD-S. 
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BRENNAN, THomas G. Bishop William Francis Murphy, 1855-1950. 
Michigan History, 34:249-50. September. A sketch of the Bishop 
of Saginaw who was vice-president of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission at the time of his death. 

Brown, ANDREW T. The Great Lakes, 1850-1861. Inland Seas, 6:161- 
65, 234-39 [Fall, Winter] (To be continued). 

Brown, Prentiss M. What Makes Detroit Grow. Synchroscope, 37: 
[4-7] June. 

BurtincaMg, J. J. 100 Years as Michigan Journalist. St. Louis, Mich. 
Publisher Frank M. Vandercook Honored by City. Michigan 
Tradesman, [67]:7. June 28. 

A Canadian Treaty. The Totem Pole, 26:[1]-4. October 2. Treaty of 
the Ottawa, Chippeway, Pottawattomy and Huron Nations of De- 
troit with the British government, 1790. 

Caruistz, Norman aNnpD Mapstyn. Michigan’s Miracle Mile [Soo 
Canal] Coronet, 28:156, 158, 160, 162. May. MiD-G. 

Charter Revisions and Amendments Indicate Municipal Progress. Mich- 
igan Municipal Review, 23:82-83. June. 

Cherryland, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor News, 32:18-19, 34. 
February. Traverse area. 

Civic and Cultural Centers Pace Growth of Detroit’s “Master Plan.” 
Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 86:13, 32. Sep- 
tember. MiD-S. 

Craus, Erzanor. The Soldiers Monument at Tipton. Michigan His- 
tory, 34:260-61. September. 

Cook, Aticz, comp. Michigan Bibliography: 1949. Michigan History, 
34:356-67. December. 

Coorsr, Frank E. The Administrative Law of Michigan: Winning 
Essay in Administrative Law Contest. American Bar Association. 
Journal, 36:527-30, 594-97. July. MiD-S. 

Cosrgito, Micwazt ... The World’s Busiest Waterway [Great Lakes] 
Reader’s Digest, 57:73-76. November. Condensed from The Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune, September 3, 1950. MiD-G. 

Deasy, Grorcs F. Sales and Service Industries in Luce County, Mich- 
igan. Economic Geography, 26:315-24. October. MiD-H. 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Cadillac, Proprietor of Detroit. Mid-America, 32 (n.s., 
21):155-88. July. CTo be continued). 

Delta County, Hub of Michigan’s Northland, Home of MBA [Michigan 
Bankers’ Association] President. Michigan Tradesman, [67:3]-4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14-15, 64. June 7. Descriptive account. 

Detroit Preserves its Auto History. Motor News, 32:22. January. 

Detroit Tax Calendar for 1950—You Must Be Alert to Prevent Penalties. 
The Detroiter, 41:4-7. January 2. 

Detroit’s First Bank. The Teller, 16:17-18. March. 
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Detroit’s 1950 Building Volume Registers Increase over 1949; Single 
Residences Lead. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 
86:16. September. MiD-S. 

A Dream Comes True! Veterans’ Memorial [Hall, Detroit] Completed. 
The Teller, 17:2-3. July. 

Eaton—A Five-City Michigan Industry. Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, 85:66, 68. May. MiD-S. 

Eaton’s Spring Division in Detroit has Served Auto Industry for 25 
Years. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 86:10, 11. 
August. MiD-S. 

Epmonson, JAMEs B. John M. Munson. Michigan History, 34:347-51. 
December. Swedish immigrant who became president of Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

1870. Koenig. 1950. Dfetroit] T[rust] Clompany] Quarterly, 9:4-5, 
16. Autumn. Koenig Coal & Supply Company, Detroit. 

Emserc, R. A. Storm Warning . . . Dfetroit] T[rust] C[ompany] 
Quarterly, 9:10-11. Autumn. Great Lakes ships. 

Faut, Henry. Fossil Burrows from the Precambrian Ajibik Quartzite 
of Michigan. Journal of Paleontology, 24:102-106. January. MiD-G. 

Fellowship of Women . . . D[etroit] T[rust] C[ompany] Quarterly, 9:7- 
11. Winter, 1949-50. YWCA in Detroit. 

First School of Natural Resources [University of Michigan] School and 
Society, 71:348. June 3. MiD-P. 

Fosrsr, THroporeE G. Some Michigan Place Names Honoring the 
Navy. Inland Seas, 6:166-68 [Fall] 

Fox, Vernon. Michigan’s Experiment in Minimum Security Penology 
[Cassidy Lake Technical School: Objectives and Accomplishments] 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 41:150-66. July-August. 
MiD-S. — 

Frost, Ricnarp B. Detroit, The Seaport. The Detroiter, 41:6. August 
21. 

Futter, Watter. The Late Judge Stein . . . The Detroit Lawyer, 
18:182, 184-85. November. 

Giffels & Vallet Marks 25th Anniversary. Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, 86:33-34, 46. September. MiD-S. 

Grazer, Siwngy. The Beginnings of the Economic Revolution in Mich- 
igan. Michigan History, 34:193-202. September. 

Greater Muskegon Communities Develop Major Disaster Preparedness 
Plan. Michigan Municipal Review, 23:66. May. 

A Green Sanctuary, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor News, 32:18-19, 
27. June. Huron National Forest up Tawas-Oscoda way. 

Guricx, Mitprep H. Swing Your Pardner, Right and Left. Michigan 
History, 34:352-55. December. Dancing of early settlers in Ionia 
County. 
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Harvey, S. Benyamin. An Incident in Early Michigan History. Mich- 
igan History, 34:258-59. September. Relates an unsuccessful at- 
tempt by the Fox Indians (Illinois) to get an alliance with the 
Michigan Indians to drive out white intruders, 1831. 

Hatuaway, Maupe C., comp. Goodrich Cemetery Inscriptions . . . 
Bruce Twp., Macomb Co., Mich., annotated by Maude C. Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Raymond Millbrook. Detroit Society for Genealogical 
Research. Magazine, 14:23-27. October. 

Herrman, Harotp M. The Detroit House of Correction, 1861-74. 
Michigan History, 34:299-308. December. 

Herman, Harotp M. Henry R. Schoolcraft: Scientist of the North. 

D{etroit] T[rust] Clompany] Quarterly, 9:12. Autumn. 

Hott, Frank Warp. The Side Wheel Steamer Dove. Inland Seas, 
6:127-28 [Summer] 

Hunt, Czecm S. Reminiscence of Forty Years with the Detroit Bank. 
The Teller, 16:5-7. March. 

Hysets, Rosert James. The Lake Superior Copper Fever, 1841-47. 
Michigan History, 34:97-119, 224-44, 309-26. June, September, 
and December. 

Industrial Atomic Research in Detroit. The Detroiter, 41:4-5. May 8. 

J. L. Hudson Co. Building Unique New Shopping Center on the Detroit 
Edge. Michigan Tradesman, [67]:12-13, 22. June 28. 

J L. Hudson Plans Huge Shopping Center. Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, 85:22. June. MiD-S. 

Jacozs, R. A. One Hundred and One Years in Service. The Teller, 
16:2-4. March. Detroit Bank. 

Jennincs, Ricuarp H. Fort Wayne. Detroit Historical Society. Bulle- 
tin, 6:5-8. May. 

Jennincs, Ricnarp H. The Fort Wayne Military Museum Project. 
Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 6:9-10. May. 

Jounson, Rosert C. Logs for Saginaw: an Episode in Canadian-Ameri- 
can Tariff Relations. Michigan History, 34:213-23. September. 
Notes relationship to Michigan lumber. 

Kalamazoo Celebrates Industrial Growth with Trade Exposition. Mich- 
igan Tradesman, [67]:9. May 17. 

Katz, Invinc I. Jews in Detroit Prior to and Including 1850. Detroit 
Historical Society. Bulletin, 6:4-10. February. 

Karz, Invinc I. Temple Beth El, Detroit, 1850-1950. Michigan His- 
tory, 34:333-42. December. Also appears as a separate (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Keexer, Mrs. R. F. Tombstone Records from Robinson Cemetery, Kala- 
mazoo County. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Maga- 
zine, 13:105. April. 

Krescz, Mrs. E. B., comp. Federal Census of Macomb Co., Mich. 
1820. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 13:137- 
40, 14:21-23. June, October. 
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Krescz, Mrs. E. B., comp. Federal Census of Oakland Co., Mich. 
1820. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 13:113- 
15. April. 

Krescg, Mrs. E. B., comp. Federal Census of Wayne Co., Mich. 1820. 
Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 13:83-87. 
February. 

LacerBerc, Marr. The Old Presque Isle Lighthouse. Michigan His- 
tory, 34:245-48. September. 

Lanpvon, Frep. The Fugitive Slave Law and the Detroit River Frontier. 
Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 7:5-9. November. 

Lancius, Aprian N. State Spends $10,700,000 for New Buildings. 
Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 86:11-12. Septem- 
ber. MiD-S. 

Largest in World—U. S. Rubber’s Tire Plant [Detroit] Michigan Manu- 
facturer and Financial Record, 85:70, 72. May. MiD-S. 

LEDERLE, JoHN W., and Dororuea E. Srraus. State Reorganization: 
The Little Hoover Commissions. Michigan Municipal Review, 
23:79-80, 88-90. June. Michigan section, p. 88-89. 

Lewis, Bertram B. Great Lakes Calendar. Inland Seas, 6:117-20, 196- 
97, 270-71 [Summer, Fall, Winter] (Continued from the issue of 
Summer, 1949). Activities relating to ships, navigation companies, 
etc. 

Lewis, Ferris E. Frederic: a Typical Logging Village in the Lumbering 
Era, 1912-18. Michigan History, 34:35-49. March. (Continued 
from the issue of June, 1949). 

List of Craft Owned on Lake Michigan, as Compiled by the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, September 20, 1847. Inland Seas, 6:48-51 [Spring] 
Lovett, Joun L. Taxation Perils State’s Industrial Growth. Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record, 85:24. May. (To be contin- 

ued). MiD-S. 

McGraw, Freperick, and Geratp E. Scurozper. New Lawyer Ref- 
erence Service Starts. The Detroit Lawyer, 18:167-69. October. 
Full name of Service: The Detroit Bar Association Lawyer Refer- 
ence Service. 

Mackinac Straits Bridge Must be Built! Michigan Tradesman, [67:3], 9. 
January 11. 

Making Way for Tomorrow. Synchroscope, 37:2-[5] October. Con- 
struction of Detroit streets. 

Marine Highway Under Way, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor News, 
32:18-19. May. Will cover over 2,000 miles of Michigan counties. 

Marxtz, Harry C. ’49 Unemployment Payments [Michigan] Top $79 
Million. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 85:35, 40. 
May. MiD-S. 

Martin, Dorotny B. The Centennial of Mariners’ Church [Detroit] 

Inland Seas, 6:37 [Spring] Poem. 
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Michigan Atomic Energy Project Self-financed [Phoenix Project] Science 
News Letter, 58:254. October 14. MiD-G. 

Michigan Fights Moving Day: State is Worried about the Way its Non- 
automotive Industries are Drifting Away. Business Week, p. 44-45. 
April 8. MiD-T. 

Michigan Plays Leading Role in “The Century of Iron and Men.” Mich- 
igan Tradesman, [68:3] September 13. Current iron ore mining, 
steel making, and Great Lakes shipping. 

Michigan Supreme Court Sets Precedent in Sewage Disposal Case. 
Michigan Municipal Review, 23:[81], 87. June. 

Michigan’s Industrial Growth Shows Revival as New Industries—Plants 
Make 1950 Bow. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Records, 
85:[11]-12. May. MiD-S. 

Mitisroox, Mrs. Raymonp, comp. Federal Census of Monroe Co., 
Mich. 1820, annotated by Mrs. Raymond Millbrook and Maude C. 
Hathaway. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 
14:51-54. December. (To be continued). 

Morrett, Wattace B. Mark Twain’s Lansing Lecture on Roughing 
It. Michigan History, 34:144-70. June. 

Morrison, Laucuuen P. Recollections of the Great Lakes, 1874-1944. 
Inland Seas, 6:43-46, 105-10, 185-88, 258-62 [Spring, Summer, 
Fall, Winter] (Continued from the issue of Summer, 1949 and to 
be continued ). 

Mount Clemens, Michigan . . . Known World Wide as “The Bath City 
of America.” Michigan Tradesman, [68:3], 6. September 27. De- 
scriptive account. 

Multiple Projects of Detroit Firm Span Industrial-Commercial-Institu- 
tional Fields. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 86:36, 
38. September. MiD-S. 

Muskegon Industrialist [Otto A. Seyferth] New Head of National Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Michigan Tradesman, [67:3], 22. May 17. 
1950 Employment Levels Throughout State Generally Lower; Weekly 
Earnings Higher. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 

85:52, 54. May. Statistics. MiD-S. 

Noccte, Frep D. Origin of the Name “Chicaming.” The Totem Pole, 
24:4-5. January 2. 

Norton, H. Vaucuan. The Chippewa and Sioux Bury the Hatchet. 
The Totem Pole, 24:[1]-3. March 6. 

Pater, Rosert E. The Saga of the J. T. Wing. Detroit Historical 
Society. Bulletin, 6:5. April. 

ParcuertT, Kart G. Interesting Relics in Mecosta County. The Totem 
Pole, 25:[1]-3. September 4. 

Parkway to Pleasure . . . D[etroit] T[rust] Clompany] Quarterly, 9:7-9. 
Spring-Summer. Expressway opens Huron-Clinton recreation area 
to metropolitan Detroit. 








' 
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PeRKINS, JoHN A. State Management Limited: Michigan’s Advances in 
Administrative Reorganization during Last Decade Have Been Halt- 
ing but Significant. National Municipal Review, 39:72-78. Feb- 
ruary. MiD-S. 

Phoenix Project. D[etroit] T[rust] Clompany] Quarterly, 9:[1]-2, 16. 
Autumn. Michigan Memorial Project, Ann Arbor. 

Preliminary 1950 Census. Michigan Counties and Municipalities over 
1000 Population. Michigan Municipal Review, 23:137-40. Sep- 
tember. Census statistics. 

Quaire, Mito Mitton. The Story of the Schooner Hercules. Inland 
Seas, 6:74-79 [Summer] Great Lakes schooner. 

Ripe t., J. Murray. State Ships 10,934,000 Tons of Iron Ore. Mich- 
igan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 85:74. May. MiD-S. 

R[ozum], K[ay]. Anniversary Observances in Michigan, 1949. Mich- 
igan History, 34:59-64. March. 

Rose, Witt1am Ganson. The Greatness of the Great Lakes. Inland 
Seas, 6:67-73 [Summer] 

Rusincuek, L. S. A Visit to the J. T. Wing. Inland Seas, 6:129-30 
[Summer] 

Rust, James D. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft and George Eliot. Michigan 
History, 34:29-34. March. 

Satisfying Detroit’s Sweet Tooth . . . Dfetroit] T[rust] C[ompany] 
Quarterly, 9:4-5. Winter, 1949-50. Brief story of Sanders’ seventy 
five years in Detroit. 

Scumipt, Water L. Arrow Points of Bay County, Michigan. The 
Totem Pole, 26:[1]-4. December 4. 

73 New Industries in Upper Peninsula Attest to State’s 3-Year Promotion 
Program. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 85:[5]-6, 
28. February. MiD-S. 

Smitu, Jurt1an W. Michigan’s Inter-Agency Council on Recreation. 
State Government, 23:192-94, 208. September. MiD-S. 

Srarx, Georcz W. Society Helps Dedicate Remick Band Shell. De- 
troit Historical Society. Bulletin, 6:5-7. June. 

Srewart, Joun R. Highlights of Industrial Detroit. The Detroiter, 
41:4, 6, 8, 10-13. March 20. 

STILGENBAUER, FLoyp A. and StepHeNn P. Scuerer. Northville: an 
Example of a Changing Settlement Pattern. Michigan History, 
34:203-12. September. Notes economic ties with Detroit. 

Strorzy, ALAN G. Selfridge Sentinels . . . D[etroit] T[rust] Clompany] 
Quarterly, 9:[1]-3. Winter, 1949-50. 

Streamlining Detroit’s Library System. D[etroit] T[rust] C[ompany] 
Quarterly, 9:15-16. Winter, 1949-1950. 

SUNDERLAND, Epson R. Dr. Sunderland Presents Advance Report on 

Survey of Local Courts. The Detroit Lawyer, 18:120-22. June. 

Text of his remarks delivered at annual meeting of the Detroit Bar 
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Association, May 17, 1950. The detailed survey of courts in the 
Detroit metropolitan area will appear as a volume of the “Michigan 
Legal Studies.” 

Tarrant, Wiiu1aM J. Early Navigation along the Saginaw. Inland 
Seas, 6:222-24 [Winter] 

Two Tribes to Go on Their Own. The Totem Pole, 24:3-5. March 6. 
Reprinted from Detroit News, September 1, 1949. The Saginaw 
tribe of Michigan is one of the tribes discussed. 

Wanta| Ep. J. Mackin-Aw or Mackin-Ac? The Totem Pole, 2:[1]-2. 
February 6. 

Watxer, Louise J. Indian Burial Customs [Greensky Hill between 
Petoskey and Charlevoix] Journal of American Folklore, 63:239-40. 
April-June. MiD-G. 

Ware, Ricuarp A. Michigan Citizens Aid State Reorganization; Group 
to Review Findings of Legislative Committee. National Municipal 
Review, 39:417-18. September. MiD-S. 

Warsen, Auten A. Early Jewish Philanthropic Organizations in De- 
troit. Michigan History, 34:343-45. December. 

Watchdogs of the Waterways . . . D[etroit] T[rust] C[ompany] Quar- 
terly, 9:14-15. Spring-Summer. Maintenance of navigation chan- 
nel between Lakes Huron and Erie by Army corps of engineers. 

Warersury, Greorcz. Memories of the Steamer Maritana—1892-3-4-5. 
Inland Seas, 6:54-55 [Spring] Great Lakes steamer. 

WHELAN, Fiorence S. Lewanee [sic] County Michigan Notes. Clark - 
Smith - Wood - Seward-Lee Families. Detroit Society for Genea- 
logical Research. Magazine, 13:141-46. June. Also includes Mon- 
roe County notes. 

Where Learning is Fun . . . D[etroit ] T[rust] Clompany] Quarterly, 
9:10-11. Spring-Summer. Detroit Children’s Museum. 

Wuire, Wattacs B. Trailing Rogers’ Rangers through the Firelands. 
Inland Seas, 6:18-25, 80-88 [Spring, Summer] 

Wiis, Mentor L. A Great Lakes Excursion: 1847 Style. Inland 
Seas, 6:153-60 [Fall] 

WitumuaMs, Mentor L. Horace Greeley and Michigan Copper. Mich- 
igan History, 34:120-32. June. 

WiuraMs, Mentor L. Horace Greeley on Lake Superior in 1848. In- 
land Seas, 6:38-42 [Spring] 

Wiis, Mentor L. J. K. Paulding’s Sketch of the Great Lakes. 
Mid-America, 32 (n.s., 21):67-79. April. Includes comments on 
the “Sketch of the Great Western Lakes” and the Sketch itself as 
reprinted from The Columbian Lady’s and Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1:258-66. June, 1844 (few omissions). 

Wooprorp, Frank B. Lewis Cass—Frontier Diplomat. Detroit Histori- 
cal Society. Bulletin, 6:4-8. March. 

Yates, C. H. Recover Hull of First Steamship on Lake Superior. Inland 
Seas, 6:47-48 [Spring] 
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MICHIGAN BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1950 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEA 


Boucnton, Wiis ARNOLD, comp. Arnolds in Michigan: a Partial List. 
From information supplied by Mrs. E. B. Kresge. 15 1. Type 
written. 

Brouot, Ricuarp. [History of] The Upjohn Company, 1884-1932... 
[Kalamazoo] 33 1]. ‘Typewritten. (Kalamazoo College Dept. of 
History. Seminar Paper no. 22). Mi, MiD-B, MiKKc, MiKKp. 

CurisTIANSEN, Paut A. The Public Life of Kinsley Scott Bingham, the 
First Republican Governor of Michigan. Detroit. Typewritten. 
(Wayne University. Dept. of History. Thesis: M.A.). MiDW. 

D.A.R. Michigan. Genealogical Records Committee. . . . [Miscellaneous] 
Genealogical Records [Michigan] Arranged and indexed by Frances 
Reed Glover, chairman. . . . 280 1. Typewritten. Mi, MiD-B. 

D.A.R. Michigan. Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. Census of 1850, 
Hillsdale County, Michigan. Enumerated by W. W. Wood; copied 
by Vivian Lyon Moore and Emma Fink Lyon. v. 4. Typewritten. 
Mi, MiD-B. 

D.A.R. Michigan. Chippewa Chapter, Iron Mountain. Index of A His- 
tory of the Northern Peninsula of Michigan by Alvah L. Sawyer. 
1911. Abstracted and typed by Ruth Robbins Monteith. 133 1. 
Typewritten. Mi, MiD-B. 

D.A.R. Michigan. Keziah Cooley Goss Chapter, Ann Arbor. Genealogi- 
cal Records Committee. 1850 Census of Washtenaw County, 
Michigan. [Ann Arbor] 1949-51. 2 v. Typewritten. v. 2 included 
in 1950 bibliography because completed in February, 1951. Its 
compilation date reads 1950-1951. Compilation date for v. 1 reads 
1949-1950. Mi, MiD-B. 

D.A.R. Michigan. Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. Genealogical 
Records Committee [Records of] Rural Cemeteries of Livingston 
County, Michigan . . . v. 3. Typewritten. Fifty five cemeteries listed. 
Mi, MiD-B. 

D.A.R. Michigan. Ypsilanti Chapter. Genealogical Records Committee. 
Highland Cemetery Records, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Compiled by 
Lulu Carpenter Skinner, chairman. [Ypsilanti] v. 2. Typewritten. 
Mi, MiD-B. 

DauLHEIMER, Harry. A History of the Mechanics Educational Society 
of America in Detroit from its Inception in 1933 through 1937. De- 
troit. Typewritten. (Wayne University. Dept. of History. Thesis: 
M.A.). MiDW. Published by Wayne University press, Detroit, 
1951. 

Detroit. Public Library. Burton Historical Collection. Some Important 
Books about Detroit. Compiled by the Burton staff [Detroit] 7 1. 
Typewritten. Annotated bibliography. Published in Michigan His- 

tory, 35:177-81. June, 1951. 
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Duncan, JosEpH Georce. The Michigan Farmer—A Century of Agri- 
cultural Journalism, 1843-1943. Lansing. Typewritten. (Michigan 
State College. Dept. of History. Thesis: M.A.). Mi, MiEM. 

Hamme tt, Georcs L., comp. Marriage Records, Shiawassee County, 
Michigan. Lansing. Michigan State Library. [104] 1. Typewritten. 
Mi, MiD-B. 

Hoxperniep, Exsa. Public life of John Merritt Howard. Detroit. Type- 
written. CWayne University. Dept. of History. Thesis: M.A.). 
MiDW. 

[InELAND, Marx L.] comp. Death Records, Sginaw County [Michigan] 
1868-1888. Copied from various sources. 15, 3 1. Photostat Cposi- 
tive). Selected records of the southern part of Saginaw county with 
explanatory letters. 

IRELAND, Mark L., comp. Marriage Records of Saginaw County, [Mich- 
igan] 1867-1882. Copied from various sources. 26, 7 1. Typewritten. 
Selected records of the southern part of Saginaw county with explan- 
atory letters. 

JaMIsoNn, JAMES Knox, comp. Families of Ontonagon County, Michigan. 
Ontonagon. [194] 1. Typewritten. Mi, MiD-B. 

[Katz, Irvine I.] Highlights of the History of Temple Beth El, Detroit, 
1850-1950. [Detroit] 13 1. Mimeographed. Published in Michigan 
History, 34:333-42. December, 1950. 

Kotat, Sister Mary B. Father Joseph Dabrowski, the Pioneer Priest, 
and his Significant Contribution toward the Catholic American 
School System. Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne University. Dept. 
of History. Thesis: M.A.). MiDW. 

Michigan Dept. of Economic Development. Research Division. A Bibli- 
ography of Michigan’s Economy: no. 2. July through December, 
1949. Lansing. 18 p. Mimeographed. Mi, MiD-B. 

Moore, Vivian Exsiz Lyon, comp. Registers of St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church, Hillsdale, Michigan. Copied by Vivian Lyon Moore and 
Emma Fink Lyon . . . [Hillsdale] 145 1. Typewritten. Mi, MiD-B. 

Porter, Epta Nites, comp. Pinckney (Michigan) Protestant Cemetery 
[Livingston County] Pinckney. 63 1. Typewritten. Mi, MiD-B. 

WHELAN, FLorRENCE SPENCER, comp. Excerpts from the Diaries of 
William A. Doty of Raisin Township, Lenawee Co., Mich. 1867- 
[1894. 76] 1. Typewritten. 





Notes and Documents 


GRANDFATHER'S ESSAY ON MICHIGAN 


THE EDITOR PUBLISHES FROM TIME TO TIME accounts describing 
how local Michigan history is used in teaching. The following short 
article was written as a class exercise in the school at Monroe by a 
Michigan pupil who was then less than seven years and three months 
old. This pupil's account of Michigan is dated Monroe, November 1, 
1834. It is presented here as an example of local history work in 
Michigan schools 117 years ago. 

The document which appears below was presented to the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission by Mrs. Margaret French, a grand- 
daughter of the author, Winfield Lyman Foote Smith.1 Mr. Smith 
was born at Fort Howard, Michigan Territory, now Wisconsin, on 
August 16, 1827. His father named him for Winfield Scott, outstand- 
ing military hero, and for Lyman Foote, a physician in Wisconsin. 
When he was six years of age, his parents moved to Monroe. He was 
graduated from the University of Michigan at the age of nineteen, 
in 1846. His commencement oration was entitled “Imperfection of 
Ancient Philosophy.” After graduation he studied law. In 1850 he 
was admitted to the bar of the supreme court in Wisconsin and be- 
came a prominent attorney in Milwaukee. Mr. Smith’s youthful 
production follows. Editor 


MICHIGAN 


MIcHIGAN (PROPER) IS A LARGE PENINSULA, being almost surrounded 
by the great lakes. 


1At an early age Mr. Smith dropped the two middle names. He did not use 
em or the initials when he was a student at the University of Michigan or 
thereafter. 
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It is situated between the 424 and 46 degrees of North latitude, 
and between the 5% and 10 degrees of West longitude. It is 
bounded on the North by the straits of Michillimacinack, Lake 
Michigan, and Lake Huron, East by Lake Huron, river St. Clair, 
Lake St. Clair, river Detroit, Lake Erie, South by Ohio, and Indiana, 
West by Lake Michigan. 

The soil is very rich and fertile, and is well adapted to all kinds 
of agriculture. The climate is healthy and agreeable, although 
strangers, when they first come in to the country, almost always have 
billious attacks for the first or second season, besides the consumption 
never commences here. 

The emigration to this country now is very great. The most of 
the people who come here are New York people and it is believed 
that when Michigan becomes a state the laws will be like those of 
New York. A portion of country west of the great lakes is under 
the government of Michigan but Michigan proper is only included 
within the above specified limits. 

Monroe, November 1st 1834 WinFIecp L. F. Smiru 
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MemeBers OF THE Historica Society oF Micuican who attended 
the Second Upper Peninsula Local Historical Conference last August 
recall with pleasure the delightful program and picnic held at Fay- 
ette. See Micuican History volume 35, pages 368-69 (September 
1951). The meeting was held on the shores of a little bay close to the 
well-preserved remains of the Fayette furnace. Readers of the maga- 
zine will find of interest this contemporary description of the furnace 
at Fayette, copied from the Escanaba Tripune of July 2, 1870, by 
Mr. Charles Follo of Escanaba. 
Editor 


THE FAYETTE FURNACE 


THIS FURNACE IS THE PROPERTY of the Jackson Iron Co. and is 
located on Big Bay de Noquet and on a little harbor very appropri- 
ately named on government charts “Snail Shell Harbor.” It seemed 
that nature specially designed this beautiful spot for the purposes to 
which it has been assigned by man, for all the conveniences for 
furnace purposes have been deposited on the spot excepting indeed, 


the ore, and in such generous donations that years will elapse before 
the supply is exhausted. The Company commenced the erection of 
buildings, etc., at this point three years ago last February, since which 
time there has been built the Furnace, three sets of Kilns, saw mills, 
docks, etc., besides living accommodations for some 500 population. 

The Furnace consists of two stacks nine feet both, five feet trundle 
head Limerman’s improved hearth. The casting house is 45 x 60, 
Boiler room 40 x 50, and engine room 20 x 26 all of stone with iron 
roof and thoroughly fire proof. They are built in the most substantial 
manner and will turn out on an average of about forty tons of iron 
per diem. One of the stacks is nearly new having been in blast but 
a few months, while the other has lately been thoroughly overhauled 
and repaired. Both were built by, and are under the care of Joseph 
Harris, one of the most practical and successful Furnace men in the 
vicinity. In the rear of the buildings is a solid wall of masonry 300 
ft. in length, 14 ft. high and 3 ft. in width at the bottom by 2 at the 
top. 

The limestone of which this wall is composed and which has been 
used for the foundation of their buildings as well as for flux for 
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Furnace purposes, is quarried from the side of the bluff within 200 
yards of the works, and makes one of the most beautiful building 
stones that we have ever seen while the fact that Furnaces in Mar- 
quette County have thought strongly of supplying themselves with 
it for flux, would indicate that it is no less valuable for that purpose. 
It is found in layers from six to ten inches in thickness and is pre- 
pared for laying with less trouble than any other we have ever seen. 
It is estimated that this stone could be brought here at an expense 
of seven or eight dollars per cord, and the addition that a couple 
of the blocks of it on Smith and Clark’s corners would make to the 
appearance of our town can be readily imagined. Think of it ye 
builders and let us hear from you. 

The ore which is used at the furnace is taken from the Jackson 
Mine and is transported from this place on scows holding about 200 
tons each towed by the Tug Rumage, and the charcoal is made in the 
kilns owned by the company, 11 of which are at the Furnace, and 19 
others located at distances ranging from 2 to 7 miles in distance. 
Their united capacity is 1858 cords of wood at each burning. The 
Company owns some 26,000 acres of heavily wooded lands and has 
a railroad six miles in length graded which passes through there and 
when completed will lessen the expense of transportation greatly. 

They have a Machine Shop, Carpenter Shop, etc., in connection 
with the Furnace and right across the little harbor a sawmill capable 
of turning out 15,000 ft. of lumber per day, so that they are about as 
independent a little community as one usually meets. The buildings 
that have been erected since Mr. Brown took charge are comfortable 
and homelike, while the main street “Stewart Av.” is located through 
a beautiful little grove and the houses so encircled by trees as to be 
invisable (sic) until one is close beside them. ‘They are now building 
in close communication with the store, a Fire Proof Warehouse 50 x 
60 ft. two stories in height and this in connection with the R.R. and 
the new kilns, keeps the construction force pretty busy. We hear 
rumors of the erection of works for the making of Car Wheel axles 
and doubt not that they would be remunerative. The officers of the 
Furnace are as follows: 

M. H. Brown, Agent, J. B. Kitchen, Clerk, Dr. Sloan, Physician, 
Wn. Pinchin, Storekeeper, Jos. Harris in charge of Furnace, John 
Mayel, Master Mechanic. 





ASCENT AT ADRIAN 


ASCENT AT ADRIAN 


In Fesruary, 1951, Dr. F. CLever Batp was given the conclusion 
to his story about the balloon ascension! which was published under 
the title “Ascent at Adrian, 1858.” His informant was Mrs. Gordon 
W. Keller of Toledo who drew upon a history of Toledo published 
in 1888? for the finale to the Adrian tragedy. The information sup- 
plied by Mrs. Keller is part of a chapter on Sylvania Township 
history entitled “Ballooning” and is as follows.® Editor 


As a young man, Hoag, residing six miles from Toledo and in Sylvania 
Township, was searching a piece of woods for missing sheep on the farm 
of Salmon Miner, in March, 1859, he discovered articles of clothing, 
bones, etc., which satisfied him that a human body had been consumed or 
decayed at that point. The next morning the neighbors turned out and 
proceeded to the spot, where were found the articles named by the boy, 
including various bones, boots and clothing. In the pockets were found 
a silver watch; a jackknife; a purse with $136 in money; and a letter 
addressed to a Mr. Thurston. Inquiry at Toledo soon recalled the loss of 
an aeronaut of that name, who made an accidental ascension from Adrian, 
Michigan, September 16, 1858.4 


No tidings had been received of him [Thurston] at the time of the 
discovery in Sylvania. It was then remembered that on the day of the 
ascension, a boy in the neighborhood of Mr. Miner's farm told a neighbor 
of having seen some object fall into the same woods, to which his attention 
was called by a whistling sound; while another boy, at the same time, 
saw something passing over, very high, and seeming to be a kite. Investi- 
gation at Adrian soon showed the remains in question to have been those 
of the lost aeronaut. The watch had stopped at 11:40, showing the time 
of the fatal fall. The remains of Mr. Thurston, with the articles found, 
were taken to Adrian and delivered to the administrator of his estate. 


Mrs. Keller continues: “My great-grandmother’s farm was within 
a mile or so of the spot where the skeleton was found and the story 
of the ‘bones in the woods’ was one of the earliest old family stories 
I can remember hearing.” 


\Michigan History, 34:327-32 (December, 1950.) 

2Clark Waggoner, “Ballooning,” in History of The City of Toledo and Lucas 
County, Ohio, 895 (Toledo, 1888). 

3Publication of this sequel to Dr. Bald’s article was delayed because of the 
disruption of the Michigan Historical Commission caused by the fire in the 
state office building February, 1951. 

4Here the article relates substantially the same information as given by Dr. 
Bald in his account in the magazine. 





Reviews of Books 


Lewis Cass, the Last Jeffersonian. By Frank B. Wooprorp (New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1950. [ix] 380 p. 
Index, bibliography and frontispiece. $5.00) 


Michigan has waited a long time for a biography of Lewis Cass. She 
has tried to perpetuate his memory by naming streets, schools, parks, 
villages, and a county for him, but names lose their significance with the 
passage of time. In the century since her Democratic Senator held the 
floor for two days in defense of Clay’s Compromise measure and the 
Union, her people have all but forgotten the man who served eighteen 
years as territorial governor, was twice sent to the United States Senate, 
held cabinet positions under two administrations, went to France as 
ambassador, and in 1848 narrowly missed being President. 

Here at last is the story of that phenomenally long public career, told 
fittingly, by one whose ancestor was an intimate friend of Lewis Cass, 
and whose own daily life on the staff of the Detroit Free Press is spent 
amid reminders of Cass’s presence at the frontier capital town. The 
biography unfolds in easy style. We join Cass in indignation over the 
sorry spectacle of Hull’s surrender in the War of 1812, admire his diplo- 
matic skill in negotiating Indian treaties, accompany him on his four 
thousand mile canoe voyage to explore the far corners of his realm, 
watch him groom the territory for statehood, and share in the regret at 
his departure to become Secretary of War under Andrew Jackson. 

Enlarged powers and responsibilities did not end Cass’s interest in 
Michigan. In the Toledo War of 1835 he proposed the compromise by 
which the Upper Peninsula line was pushed far beyond any boundaries 
considered earlier. When he reached Paris as American ambassador he 
dug up old manuscript records for the study of early penetration into the 
Upper Great Lakes region and, incidentally, started Pierre Margry on his 
lifelong study of the French in North America. At last, when the 
tempests over slavery and disunion burst into the storm of Civil War, he 
retired to Detroit to watch the conflict, reliving in retrospect the days 
of his greatness and, after his death in 1866, receiving from Michigan 
“such honor as had never before been given one of her sons.” 

Out of this extensive and diversified career, Mr. Woodford has pro- 
duced an interesting and entertaining account. This achievement is the 
more remarkable when one considers the limitations under which he 
labored, limitations partly inherent in the subject, partly of his own 
making. Cass was not a forceful character, was not imbued with any 
great moral zeal, did not possess a particularly engaging personality, and 
at times the strain of trying to clothe him with these attributes becomes 
apparent. To treat a long and varied career in short space is no easy task. 
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In hurrying the narrative along, the author tends to gloss over situations 
and over generalize. A clearer portrayal of Cass’s relations with the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, of his failure to win the nomination in 1852, or 
the resignation from Buchanan’s cabinet, to mention but a few instances, 
might not redound to Cass’s credit, but would certainly throw him into 
sharper focus. As it is, he remains a somewhat detached figure, threading 
his way cautiously through a half century of American political life, with- 
out leaving a very definite imprint on any part of it. Nevertheless, interest 
in the stirring times in which Cass lived, the author’s unfailing liveliness 
of style, and his ability to tell a story well, will win for this book a wide 
and appreciative audience. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin Auics E. Suir 


Haven in the Woods: The Story of the Finns in Wisconsin. By John I. 
Kolehmainen and George W. Hill. (Madison, Wisconsin, The State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1951. [IX], 177 p. Appendix, 
bibliography, and index. $2.50.) 


Haven in the Woods, as its subtitle states, is “the story of the Finns in 
Wisconsin.” Dr. John I. Kolehmainen, a leading authority on Finnish- 


American history The Finns in America, (1947), and a second-generation 
Finn himself, has written three of the chapters: “Why Did the Finns 
Forsake the Fatherland?” “Where Are Wisconsin’s Finns?” and “The 
Measure of Their Life.” Dr. George W. Hill, Professor of Rural Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin, has written the chapter, “Forests, 
Fields and Furrows.” 

This book is outstanding and does pioneer work in the study of a na- 
tional group too long neglected. It deals competently with the cultural 
and sociological factors involved in the Americanization of the Finns. The 
research has been thorough, the resulting information is accurate, and the 
book is written in a style which is easily readable and interesting. The 
work has copious and helpful footnotes, plus an appendix of valuable 
statistical material. 

The picture of the Finns leaving Finland for the new land is well 
drawn, based upon an intimate understanding of motives and conditions. 
There is pathos, adventure, rebellion; there is also a deep faith, an un- 
yielding stubbornness, and plenty of Finnish “sisu.” There are, also, the 
unavoidable ludicrous touches. From the 1890’s to the 1920’s a continu- 
ous stream of emigrants left Finland for the promises of better economic 
conditions in America. 

It is the irony of fate that many left the thin, barren soil and short 
growing season of northern Finland to come to similar marginal areas in 
this country to work forty- or eighty-acre farms. Ninety per cent of 
Wisconsin’s Finnish farmers live in the northern third of Wisconsin, 
the “Cut-Over Region,” with its submarginal farm lands. In such an 
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area lumbering or other additional income must be used to supplement 
farm earnings. 

The emigrants from Finland were landowners of poor regions, tenants, 
landless cottagers, dayworkers and hired hands. The agrarian problem, 
unemployment, Russification, the desire for adventure, the desire for 
better status, the clever devices of land agents—these all were factors in 
the mass exodus from Finland after the turn of the century. Two thirds 
of the Finns settled ultimately in the rural areas of the state. Many 
who originally worked in mines and quarries, at lumber camps and docks, 
as fishermen or railroaders, moved later to rural areas. Finns are now 
found mainly in the following counties (in order of Finnish population): 
Douglas, Iron, Bayfield, Ashland, Price, Milwaukee, Clark, Vilas. Finns 
obviously live at Suomi, Kalevala, Wainé, Oulu, Uusi Savo. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the book is that which deals 
with the cultural history of the American Finns. Their churches, temper- 
ance societies, cooperatives, their political organizations are described with 
understanding and yet objectivity. The cultural patterns now in the sec- 
ond and third generations are merging with the patterns of all America. 
The Finnish communities are coming of age. And yet, here is shown 
clearly a bit that has been added to the melting pot. 

It is to be hoped that this work will be followed by historical studies of 
Finns in Michigan, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, and 
other states. It may be of interest to readers of Michigan History that 
source materials concerning Finns in America are to be found, as the 
authors mention, primarily at Suomi College in Hancock, Michigan. 


Suomi College BERNHARD HIL.iLa 


Preliminary Inventories of Records Groups. By National Archives and 
Records Service. (Washington, D.C., General Services Administra- 
tion, 1951. Number 32, 108 p., number 33, 33 p., number 34, 
39 p.) 


The National Archives has issued three more Preliminary Inventories 
of Records Groups. Number 32 describes the Records of the Accounting 
Department of the Office of Price Administration; Number 33, the 
Records of the Bureau of Ordinance; number 34, the Records of the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War. The usefulness of these inventories 
is apparent at once. The research student can easily determine from them 
whether the material he is looking for is to be found in the inventoried 
record group. Any person might profitably read the introduction of each 
of these inventories which is an outline history of the bureau involved. 
An archivist would certainly find the answers to questions that arise in his 
daily work. The Preliminary Inventory is certainly a valuable device. 


Michigan Historical Commission Vernon BEAL 





Contributors 


Leon W. Miller whose article on “Horses and Horse Racing in Kala- 
mazoo” appears in this issue of Michigan History was a fancier of fine 
horses from boyhood. He was active officially in the Grand Circuit races 
which held meetings in Kalamazoo from 1908 to 1932. Mr. Miller en- 
joyed an intimate acquaintanceship with horse owners throughout the 
country and knew and studied the world’s greatest trotters. He operated 
a letter shop in Kalamazoo in conjunction with his profession as a public 
stenographer and court reporter. Mr. Miller died February 25, 1951. 


Frances Caswell (Mrs. Thomas B.) Hanna is a member of a pioneer 
family in Ludington. Her father, Captain Robert Caswell, in partnership 
with James Ludington established a line of harbor tugs on Pere Mar- 
quette Lake in the late sixties which he operated during lumber days. 
Mrs. Hanna is president of the Mason County Historical Society. 


At the time of the centennial celebration of the Michigan State 
Normal College in 1949, a key person in each department was asked to 
prepare a history of that department. Miss Jessie Phelps wrote the history 
of the natural science department. Miss Phelps was professor of physiology 
at Michigan State Normal College from 1898 until her retirement in 
1939, and her account, consequently, is written from a long familiarity 
with the department of natural science. 


Dr. Harold M. Helfman is on the faculty of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He has contributed articles to many historical magazines including 
Michigan History, and The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. 
He is currently engaged in editing the Civil War letters of Justice 
Stanley Matthews of the United States Supreme Court. 


Ralph R. Tingley, the author of Postal Service in Michigan Territory, 
received a doctor of philosophy degree from the University of Chicago in 
1950. His Alma Mater is Monmouth College of Illinois, from which he 
was praduated in 1946. During the year 1950-51 he taught at Hastings 
College, Nebraska. He is at present an instructor at Southern State 
Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota. 


Elwood P. Lawrence is an associate professor of English at Michigan 
State College. He received his Ph.D from Western Reserve University. 
In 1943-44 he had a Rockefeller Grant. At present he is working on a 
book concerned with the influence of Henry George in England. Dr. 
Lawrence’s article on Henry George in Detroit is a collateral result of 
this research. 
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lection. Before coming to the Detroit Public Library she worked in 
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American history from the State University of Iowa. 
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Abbott, Samuel, 449 

Ablewhite, Hayward S., director, 
Edison Institute, speaker, 94 

“Chapman Abraham: An _ Early 
Jewish Settler in Detroit,” by 
Irving I. Katz, 107 

Acheson, Dean, secretary of state, 
speaker, 373 

Adams, Mrs. Donald E., president, 
Historical Society of Michigan, 
92, 94, speaker, 365, 368 

Adams, John Quincy, secretary of 
state, 348 

Adams, Randolph G., sketch of life 
and tribute to, 239-40 

Agassiz, Alexander, successful oper- 
ation of copper mines, 7-8; 432 

Agassiz, Louis, 185; letters to Win- 
chell, 189 

Aikman, Henry G., see Harold 
Hunter Armstrong 

“Albany Argus” (New York), 342 

Alexander, Edward P., 97 

Alexander, James Edward, 35 

Alger, Russell A., 295 

Algonquin Club, meetings, 103, 236 

Allen, John, founder of Ann Arbor, 
64 


Aten, Max P., CR) Heller’s “Vir- 
ginia’s State Government during 
Second World War: Its Con- 
stitutional, Legislative, and Ad- 
ministrative Adaptations: 1942- 
1945,” 123-25 

Allmendinger, Daniel F., 65 

“The Amateur Book Collector,” ad- 
vertisement for, 108 


“America Begins: Early American 
Writing,” edited by Richard M. © 
Dorson, reviewed, 116-19 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 192 

American Association for State and 
Local History, publishes “Am- 
erican Heritage,” 108 

American Dialect Society, 85 

“The American Geologist,” 199 

“American Heritage,” “Indiana’s Ses- 
quicentennial,” 108-9; “Detroit: 
1701-1951,” 374 

“American Journal of Science,” 
quoted, 190 

“American Mining Gazette and 
Geological Magazine,” quoted, 5 

“American Mining Index,” quoted, 6 

American Social, Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 426 

American University, courses of- 
fered, 96-97 

“Amerikanisches Magazin” (Ger- 
many), 32-35 

Anverson, Cart R., CR) Hatcher’s 
“A Century of Iron and Men,” 
111-12 

AnpvERSON, Cares A., (R) Com- 
in and Fredsell’s “History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Mich- 
igan,” 241-42 

Andrews, Ruth C., 315 

Angell, James B., quoted, 417-18 

Ann Arbor, description of in 1834, 
46-47; founder of, 64 

“Ann Arbor Schools: 1824-1897,” 
by Anna L. Clinton, 375 
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“Architecture of Old Northwest 
Territory: A Study of Early Ar- 
chitecture in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a 
Part of Minnesota,” by Rexford 
Newcomb, reviewed, 112-14 

Archives. See also Target Red Tape, 
summer course offered, 96-97 

Armstrong, Harold Hunter, (pseu- 
donym, Henry G. Aikman), 267 

Ascent At Adrian, sequel to F. 
Clever Bald’s article in Michigan 
History, as told by Mrs. Gordon 
W. Keller, 507 

“Athletics in Michigan High 
Schools: The First 100 Years,” by 
Lewis L. Forsythe, reviewed, 242- 
44 

“The Augustana Lutheran Church 
in America: Pioneer Period,” by 
Oscar N. Nelson, reviewed, 119- 
21 

Austen, Jessica Tyler, “Moses Coit 
Tyler,” 485; sells father’s library 
to Northern Michigan College of 
Education, 482 

Averill, George, 215 


Backlund, Jonas Oscar, translated, 
“A Pioneer in Northwest Am- 
erica, 1841-1858: The Memoirs 
of Gustaf Unonius,” reviewed, 
250-51 

“Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian 
and Owenite Phases of Commu- 
nitarian Socialism in America: 
1663-1829,” by Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr., reviewed, 121-23 

Baird, Spencer E., Smithsonian In- 
stitute recommends Alexander 
Winchell to University of Mich- 
igan, 189 

Baker, Ensign, 341, 343, 347; 
quoted, 338-39 

Balch, A. R., 387 


Balch, Urial K., 397 

Batp, F. CLever, appointed as 
author of a history of Michigan, 
234; “Ascent at Adrian,” 507; 
“Detroit’s First American Dec- 
ade,” 177, 234; “The Great Fire 
of 1805,” 373; CR) Jacob’s “Di- 
plomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo- 
French Rivalry along the Ohio 
and Northwest Frontiers: 1748- 
1763,” 115-16 

Baldwin, Henry P., 295 

Baltimore and Cuba Smelting Com- 
pany (Baltimore Copper Com- 
pany), activities discussed, 14-15 

Barbeau, Marius, presents recital of 
Indian dances, songs, and stories, 
98 

Barnard, Dorothy, assistant, Mich- 
igan Historical Museum, arranges 
exhibit, 235 

Barton, Richard, receives Rocke- 
feller grant, 96 

Baruch, Jacob B., first principal of 
Hebrew Free School and Talmud 
Torah Religious School (Detroit), 
352 

Bassett, Orlando, 397 

Bates, George C., 274 

Battle Creek, growth of, 301-2 

Battle Creek Sanatarium, founded 
by Dr. John H. Kellogg, 302 

Bay, J. Christian, article in “The 
Amateur Book Collector,” “A 
Handful of Western Books,” 108 

Beach, Lowell H., 105 

Beach, Rex, 265 

Beat, Vernon L., Ransoming of 
American Captives, 331-51; pre- 
pares Bulletin No. 4 for Michigan 
Historical Collections on “Promise 
and Performance: The Political 
Record of a Michigan Governor, 
Chase Salmon Osborn,” 106-7; 
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sketch, 382; speaker at Algonquin 
Club, 236-37 

Beck, Andreas, 57 

Becker, Iris, staged Dearborn’s Cav- 
alcade, 93-94 

Beeson, Dr. Lewis, assists in prep- 
aration Records Management Re- 
port, 230; cited, 92, 94, 110, 230; 
edits, This Is Michigan: A Sketch 
of These Times and Times Gone 
By, reviewed, 110-11; presents 
Centennial Farm markers, 370- 
71; speaker, 363, 365-66, 368 

Belcher, Robert Orange, 430 

Bell, Canon Bernard Iddings, 
speaker, 98 

Belle Isle (Detroit), 131 

Bernhardt, Theodore, presents gift 
to Mason County Historical Mu- 
seum, 237 

Best, Martha, 425 

Bestor, Arthur Eugene, Jr., “Back- 
woods Utopias: The Sectarian 
and Owenite Phases of Com- 
munitarian Socialism in America: 
1663-1829,” reviewed, 121-23 

Beth El College of Jewish Studies 
CMidrasha), 355 

Bingham, Kingsley S., senator from 
Michigan, 2; governor of Mich- 
igan, 443 

“Birmingham Eccentric,” quoted, 
215 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum (Hono- 
lulu), 431 

Bittner, R. F., speaker, 371 

Black, Fred, secretary-treasurer, Edi- 
son Institute, 94 

Black Hawk War, 91 

Blaine, James G., 461 

Blair, Austin, 23-24, 30 

Blair, H., “Early Days of the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad,” (speech) 
104 
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Blankenburg, Mrs. Carl C., speaker, 
237 

Bliss, Aaron T., appoints H. S. 
Earle first highway commissioner, 
101 

Blumenthal, Charles, 353 

Bonnet, Henri, French ambassador, 
182, 228; presents bust of Cadillac 
to Detroit Historical Museum, 373 

Boyer, Kenyon, gives report for 
Marquette County Historical So- 
ciety at Upper Peninsula Local 
History Conference, 368 

Brackenridge, Henry M., “Recol- 
lections of Persons and Places in 
the West,” 35 

Brake, D. Hale, state treasurer, 213 

Braun, Frank X., translator of 
Reise Nach Michigan by Karl 
Neidhard, 32-84; sketch, 128 

Breitung, E. N., joint donor of 
Moses Coit Tyler Library to 
Northern Michigan College of 
Education, 481 

Breitung, Mrs. Mary, 483 

British Museum, location of one of 
the only extant copies of Neid- 
hard’s “Reise Nach Michigan,” 33 

Brock, Isaac, capture of Detroit, 42 

Bronk, Detler W., speaker, 98 

Brown, Forest Buffen Harkness, 
431, 432 

Brown, Harry J., CR) McNair’s 
“Simon Cameron’s Adventure in 
Iron,” 252 

Brown, Henry D., The Detroit 
Historical Museum: A Museum of 
Ideas, 161-68 sketch, 255; speaker, 
236, 370 

Brown, Prentiss M., speaker, 371 

Brown, Roserr B., editor of Karl 
Neidhard’s Reise Nach Michigan, 
32-84; elected trustee, 92; sketch 
of and tribute to, 128 

Browne, Samuel A., 391, 392 
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Buchhalter, Hyman, 353 

Budd, Ralph, introduced use of 
Diesel powered railroad equip- 
ment, 279 

Buley, Carlyle, “The Old North- 
west: Pioneer Period: 1815- 
1840,” reviewed, 248-50 

Bunche, Ralph J., speaker, 373 

Burdick, Justus, 387 

Burton, Clarence Monroe, compiler, 
“Proceedings of the Land Board 
of Detroit,” 177; editor, “The 
City of Detroit, Michigan: 1701- 
1922” and “Corporation of the 
Town of Detroit: Act of Incor- 
poration and Journal of the Board 
of Trustees: 1802-1805,” 177; 
founder of Burton Historical Col- 
lections, 137 

Burton, M. Agnes, editor, “Pro- 
ceedings of the Land Board of 
Detroit,” 177 

Burton Historical Collection, cited, 
370, 372, 489-91; compilation of 
books about Detroit, 177-81; 
maintains library function, 162 

“Burton Historical Records: The 
John Askin Papers,” edited by 
Milo M. Quaife, 180 

Busch, Adolphus, bought manufac- 
turing patent and rights for Diesel 
engine, 277-78 

Butler, Anthony H., 348 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin, 24; 
presidential candidate of Green- 
back Party, 465 


Cadillac, Antoine de la Mothe, 372; 
bust presented to Detroit His- 
torical Museum by the French 
government, 373; founder of De- 
troit, 39; governor of Louisiana 
Territory, 135-36; letters, 133; 
life, 129-36 


Cadillac and The Founding of De- 
troit, by MAnsFIELD Stimson, 
129-36 

“Cadillac Village,” filmstrip, 229 

Calumet and Hecla Mining Com- 
pany, 7, 22 

“Simon Cameron’s Adventure in 
Iron,” by James B. McNair, re- 
viewed, 252 

Campau, Daniel J., 400 

Campau, Joseph, 333 

Campbell, Anne, quoted, 129 

Canada, Rockefeller grant for a 
study of western Canada, 96 

Carferries, development of, 411-14 

Cartson, Letanp H., (R) Back- 
lund’s “A Pioneer in Northwest 
America: 1841-1858: The Mem- 
oirs of Gustaf Unonius,” 250-51 

Carver, Jonathan, trip exploring the 
west, 149-50 

Casady, Thomas Edgar, 486 

Case, J. I., 393 

Cass, Lewis, 258, 345, 348; bi- 
ography reviewed, 508-9; quoted, 
454 

“Lewis Cass, the Last Jeffersonian,” 
by Frank B. Woodford, reviewed, 
508-9 

Caswell, Burr, founder of Luding- 
ton, 407 

Catherwood, Mary Hartwell, 262 

“Catholic Church in Detroit,” by 
George Paré, 374 

Catlin, George B., coauthor, “Land- 
marks of Detroit: A History of 
the City,” 180; “The Story of 
Detroit,” 177 

Cavalcade of Dearborn, see Dear- 
born Cavalcade 

Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, project-school life in 
1880’s, 106 

Centennial Farms, markers awarded, 
94-95, 234-35, 370-71 
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“Century” (National Magazine), 
260, 263 

“A Century of Iron and Men,” by 
Harlan Hatcher, reviewed, 111-12 

Chandler, Zachariah, fight for cop- 
per tariff, 18-19, 23-29; 295 

The Changing Pattern of Personnel 
in the Michigan Legislature: 1887- 
194? by Cuartes W. SHULL AND 
Louts J. McGutnngss, 467-78 

Charlevoix, Pierre Xavier de, visits 
grave of Pere Marquette at Lud- 
ington, 406 

Chase, Lew A., 487 

Chesaning Centennial History Com- 
mittee, 202 

Chippewa Historical Society, 368; 
meetings, 103, 375 

“City of Destiny,” by George Stark, 
180 

“The City of Detroit, Michigan: 
1701-1922,” edited by Clarence 
M. Burton, 177 

“City in the Forest: The Story of 
Lansing,” by Birt Darling, re- 
viewed, 247-48 

Civil War, effects on copper mining, 
4, 8; troops trained at Detroit 
Arsenal, 91; war relics exhibited, 
237 

Clay, Henry, 271 

Claypole, Edward W., 199 

William L. Clements Library, bulle- 
tin No. 61, “The Visitor and the 
Clements Library,” 108; possesses 
one of the two extant copies of 
Neidhard’s “Reise Nach Mich- 
igan,” 32 

Cleveland, Grover, 461 

Cline, Leonard, 267 

Clinton, Anna L., “Ann Arbor 
Schools: 1824-1897,” published 
in “Washtenaw Impressions,” 375 

Cobb, Ty, 392 


Cobo, Albert E., mayor of Detroit, 
158 

Cohen, Meyer B., 354 

Colborn, Harvey C., quoted, 417 

Colket, Meredith B. Jr., director, 
Institute of Genealogical Re- 
search, 97 

Collection of Negro folklore in Cass 
County, Rockefeller grant for 
study of, 96 

Colonization, effects of slavery on, 
78; scheme of, 53-54; study of in 
“Backwoods Utopias” (reviewed), 
121-23 

Colvin, Samuel, 199 

Comfort, Will Levington, 267-68 

Comin, John, coauthor of “History 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
Michigan,” reviewed, 241-42 

Comstock, Mrs. John, sketch of life, 
315 

Congregation Beth El (Detroit), or- 
ganizes school, 352 

“Congressional Reports,” 342 

Conrad, Joseph, 261 

Conrad, Lawrence H., 268 

Conservation Department, see De- 
partment of Conservation 

Conservation Training School Camp. 
See also Department of Conserva- 
tion, courses given at Higgins 
Lake, 431 

Consumers Power Company, co- 
sponsor, markers for Centennial 
Farmers, 234-35 

Copper, contest between miners and 
smelters, 27; foreign ore, 14; 
methods of production, 16-17; 
Michigan leadership in, 8; tariff, 
arguments for and against, 1-31 

The Copper Tariff of 1869, by At- 
FRED B. Linptey, 1-31 

Corliss, George H., 203-4 

Cornell, Charles, 397 

Cornell, Joseph B., 390 
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Cornell University, receives bequest 
from Moses Coit Tyler, 480 

“Corporation of the Town of De- 
troit: Act of Incorporation and 
Journal of the Board of Trustees: 
1802-1805,” edited by Clarence 
M. Burton, 177 

Cowie, Alexander, 263 

Cramer, William, 421 

Crane, Caroline Bartlett, 237 

Crittenden, A. Riley, 262 

Crockett, Davy, 35 

Crowe, William, president, Detroit 
Diesel Engine Company, 281 

Cummings, Glenn, assists in prep- 
aration of report on Records 
Management, 230 

Current, Richard N., 487; “Pine 
Logs and Politics: A Life of 
Philetus Sawyer: 1816-1900,” re- 
viewed, 125-27 

Curtis,, Martha Elizabeth, 429 

Curwood, James Oliver, 265-66 


Dahlheimer, Harry, “Public Trans- 
portation in Detroit,” 374 

“Daily Mining Journal” (Mar- 
quette), 485; quoted, 481, 483 

Dain, Floyd R., “Detroit: The Story 
of Water Transportation” and 
“Detroit and the Westward Move- 
ment,” 374 

Dana, James D., 196, 198 

Darling, Birt, “City in the Forest: 
The Story of Lansing,” reviewed, 
247-48 

Darwin, Charles, 185, 432 

Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, cooperation in the erection 
and maintenance of historic 
markers, 364 

Daughters of Zion, supported the 
work of the Talmud Torah In- 
stitute, 353 


Daume, Seldon B., Detroit’s 250th 
Birthday Festival, 229; quoted, 
158 

Davenport, F. Garvin, Alexander 
Winchell: Michigan Scientist and 
Educator, 185-201; sketch, 255-56 

Davis, Elmer, “We Live in Indiana 
Too,” in “American Heritage” 
(1950) volume 2, 109 

Davis, Saran M., Michigan Bibli- 
ography: 1950, 489-502; sketch, 
512 

Dayton, Edwin C., 402 

Dearborn Art Institute, 93 

Dearborn Cavalcade, description of, 
93-94; story of in “Michigan 
Education Journal,” 107 

Dearborn Historical Commission, 
dedication of markers, 98-99, 103 

Dearborn Historical Commission 
Museum, acquisition and conver- 
sion of Detroit Arsenal into offices 
and museum for Dearborn His- 
torical Commission, 91 

Dearborn Historical Society, dedica- 
tion of Detroit Arsenal as Dear- 
born Historical Commission Mu- 
seum, 93-94; host to annual 
meeting of the Historical Society 
of Michigan, 91-94 

Dearborn Stamp Club, put on an 
exhibit, 93 

Dearbornville, founding of, 45; 
building of the arsenal, 91 

DeJong, David Cornel, 268 

DeKleine, William, 211 

Delta County Historical Society, 
host to Upper Peninsula Loca! 
History Conference, 368 

Dempsey, Jack, 392 

Denissen, Christian, “Genealogy of 
French Families of Detroit,” 178 


Department of Conservation, 364, 
431 
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Department of Public Instruction, 
366; first superintendent, 417-18 

Detroit, cultural development, 158; 
description, 39-40, 274; fire, 39; 
founding, 39; history, 40-43; in- 
dustrial development 156, 295; 
labor organizations, 312-13; popu- 
lation story, 293-98, 302-6; race 
problems, 304-6; sports, 308-10; 
story of postal service, 447-49 

“Detroit: 1701-1951,” in 1951 
summer issue of “American Her- 
itage,” cited, 374 

Detroit Arsenal, dedication as office 
and museum for Dearborn His- 
torical Commission, 91; location 
45; teachers save the building, 
107; troops trained there for Civil 
War, 91 

Detroit Bibliography, listed, 177-81 

Detroit Biographies: Robert Rogers 
by Miro M. Quarreg, 139-150 

“Detroit Under British Rule,” film- 
strip produced by Detroit His- 
torical Society, 229 

“Detroit in Cadillac's Time”: A 
Painting by Robert Hopkin, by 
Ecxieine H. Srones, 137-38 

“Detroit at the Century’s Turn,” by 
George W. Stark, 374 


“Detroit the City Beautiful,” pub- 
lished by Southeastern Michigan 
Tourist and Publicity Association 
(Detroit Convention and Tourist 
Bureau), 374 

“Detroit in the Civil War,” by Al- 
fred J. Freitag, 374 

Detroit Convention and Tourist 
Bureau, see Southeastern Mich- 
igan Tourist and Publicity Asso- 
ciation 

“Detroit, Dynamic City,” by Arthur 
Pound, 180 


Detroit Edison Company, joint 
sponsors of markers for Centennial 
Farm Families, 234-35 

“Detroit Festival News,” 229 

“Detroit: A French Village on the 
Frontier,” by Floyd Radike, 373 

Detroit Historical Commission, or- 
ganized, 162 

Detroit Historical Museum, cited, 
369, 370; dedication, 161, 228, 
372; laying of corner stone, 104; 
program of, 164-68 

The Detroit Historical Museum: A 
Museum of Ideas by Henry D. 
Brown, 161-68 

Detroit Historical Society, commem- 
orative medallions sold, 229; film- 
strips, “Cadillac Village” and 
“Detroit Under British Rule,” 
produced, 229; history of, 161; 
puts on fashion show, 369 

“Detroit in History and Commerce,” 
by James J. Mitchell, 179 

Detroit Institute of Arts, 98, 370, 
372 

Detroit Public Library, 370, 372, 
489 

“Detroit: The Story of Some Street 
Names,” by Sister M. Rosalita, 
I.H.M., 374 

“Detroit: The Story of Water Trans- 
portation,” by Floyd R. Dain, 374 

Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival, 
booklets published 373-74; film- 
strips produced, 229; medallions 
and stamps issued, 373; news- 
paper published, 229, report of, 
371-74 

Detroit's 250th Birthday Festival, by 
Wittuam Mircuert TRrREevaAR- 
row, 156-160 

Detroit's 250th Birthday Festival, 
Summer Calendar, 182-84 

Detroit University, see University of 
Detroit 
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“Detroit in the War of 1812,” by 
Alfred B. Vorderstrasse, 374 

“Detroit and the Westward Move- 
ment,” by Floyd R. Dain, 374 

“Detroit: A Wilderness Outpost of 
old France,” by Ferris E. Lewis, 
373 

Detzer, Karl W., 266 

“Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America,” by Joseph Sabin, 32 

“Dictionaire Genealogique des 
Familles Canadiennes depuis la 
Fondation de la Colonie jusqua 
Nos Jours,” by Cyprien Tanguay, 
180 

“Gerritt J. Diekema, Orator,” by 
William Schrier, reviewed, 246- 
47 

Diesel, Rudolph, sketch, 276-77 

Diesel Engine, development of, 275- 
90 

“Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: 
Anglo-French Rivalry along the 
Ohio and Northwest Frontiers: 
1748-1763,” by Wilbur R. Jacobs, 
reviewed, 115-16 

Doble, Budd, 390 

Dodge, William E., 2 

John and Horace Dodge Industrial 
Hall, donated by the family to 
Detroit Historical Museum, 164 

Dorson, Richard M., “America Be- 
gins: Early American Writing,” 
reviewed, 116-19; letter to editor, 
253-54; receives Rockefeller 
grant, 96 

Downing, William N., 386 

Dox, Peter, 440 

Dreiser, Theodore, 267, 269 

Driggs, John F., worked for copper 
tariff, 9, 23-25 

Duffield, Dr. Samuel Pierce, Foun- 
der of Park, Davis and Company, 
99 


Dulhut, Daniel Greyselon, early ex- 
plorer of Detroit River and Lake 
Superior area, 129 

Dunathan, Mrs. C. B., gave report 
for Delta County Historical So- 
ciety, 368 

Dunsar, Wits F., cited, 237; in- 
troduces new trustees, 94; re- 
appointed, 363; The Speeding 
Tempo of Urbanization, 281-313; 
speaker, 98, 368 

Duryea, Peter, 395 

Duscoff, Louis, 354 


“Eagle” (Schooner), 407 

The Eagle’s Flight Is Spent, by 
BerNEICE THomas Knaccs, 207- 
15 

Earle, Horatio S., first highway com- 
missioner in Michigan, 101 

“Early Days in Detroit,” by Friend 
Palmer, 179 

“Early Printing in Michigan with a 
Bibliography of the Issues of the 
Michigan Press: 1796-1850,” by 
Douglas C. McMurtie, 178 

Eaton, Godfrey Dell, 267 

Eckert, Edward, speaker, 363 

Edison Institute, exhibit model 
home, 93; presentation of plaque 
honoring Henry Ford, 94; tour of 
building, 92 

Edmunds, Henry E., apointed ar- 
chivist of Ford Motor Company 
Archives, 235 

Egan, Fred, 401 

Egleston, Thomas, 14 

Ehrmann, Emma §&. G., “James C. 
Willson, M.D.,” 108 

Eliot, George, 263 

Elliott, Adelle, 369 

Ellis, Havelock, 426 

Ex.xison, ExizABeTH Love, Stories 
My Grandmother Told Me, 356- 
61; sketch, 383; 485 
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Elmer, Arthur, speaker, 363 

Emmons, Lloyd C., chairman, Mich- 
igan State College’s Committee 
for administrating Rockefeller 
Fund, 96 

Engelmann, William P., 397, 398, 
404 

Erickson, CHARLOTTE, (R) Olson’s 
“The Augustana Lutheran Church 
in America, Pioneer Period,” 119- 
21 

Espie, John Paxton, awarded first 
Certificate of Recognition by 
Michigan Historical Commission, 
215; receives honorary degree at 
University of Michigan, 213; 
sketch and eulogy, 207-15 

“Evening Journal” (Detroit), cited, 
461, 465; quoted, 463 

“Evening News” (Monroe), quoted, 
214; 371 

Everett, Clifford D., 103, 375 


Everett, Mrs. Helen, presents 
markers to Centennial Farm 
Families, 371 

Everton, John Scott, speaker, 98 


Farm and Garden Club, 433 
Farmer, Silas, “The History of De- 
troit, Michigan: or the Metropolis 
Illustrated: a Chronological Cy- 
clopedia of the Past and Present, 
Including a Full Record of Ter- 
ritorial Days in Michigan and the 
Annals of Wayne County,” 178 
Farming, animals on, 51-52, 60, 
216-18; description of, 43-53; 
orchards, 42, 48, 55, 71 
Fasquelle, Ethel Rowan, “When 
Michigan Was Young: The Story 
of Its Beginning, Early Legends 
and Folklore,” reviewed, 245-46 
The Fayette Furnace, under Notes 
and Documents, by editor, 505-6 
Feldman, Abraham, speaker, 91 


Ferber, Edna, 269 

Ferguson, Holmer, speaker, 98, 373 

Ferry, D. M., 295 

Ferry, Orris, senator from Con- 
necticut, 26, 28 

Ferry, William M., founder of 
Grand Haven, 226 

Fessenden, William P., senator from 
Maine, 19, 20 

Finnish Historical Society, report 
given at Upper Peninsula Local 
History Conference, 368 

“The First Michigan Frontier,” by 
Calvin Goodrich, 178 

Fisher, Mrs. Charles, treasurer of 
Mason County Historical Society, 
105 

Fletcher, Stoughton A., 395 

Flint, James, “Letters from America,” 
82 

“Flora Temple” (race horse), 387-90 

Follen, Paul, leader of Latin Farm- 
ers’ Colony, 54 

Follo, Charles, elected trustee, 92; 
368, 369, 505 

Foote, Lyman, 503 

Forbes, J. Malcolm, 394-95 

Ford, Henry, interest in and encour- 
agement of folk dances, 92; mark- 
er dedicated, 99; plaque honoring, 
presented to Edison Institute, 94 

Ford, Mrs. Henry, 94 

Ford, R. Clyde, “Sandy MacDonald’s 
Man,” sketch of life and tribute 
to, 362; translated, “Journal of 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy,” 362 

Forster, Edith C., “Yesterday’s High- 
ways,” 374 

Forsythe, Lewis L., “Athletics in 
Michigan High Schools: The First 
100 Years,” reviewed, 242-44 

Fort Pontchartrain, named by Cad- 
illac, 133, 137 

Fort Mackinac, postmaster appointed, 
449 
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Fort St. Joseph, history of it told by 
Alexis A. Praus, 104 

Fort Wayne Military Museum, 228 

Foster, Theodore R., letters of, 316- 
30; sketch of life, 314-15 

Theodore R. Foster Writes From 
Lansing, edited by Witus H. 
Mitter, 314-30 

Foster, Theodore G., “Place Names 
in Michigan,” 382 

Franks, Oliver Shewell, speaker, 373 

Frazer, Persifor, 199 

Fredsell, Harold D., coauthor, “His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in 
Michigan,” reviewed, 241-42 

“Free Press” (Detroit), building de- 
stroyed by fire, 349; 461, 463 

Freitag, Alfred J., “Detroit in the 
Civil War,” 374 

French, Mrs. Margaret, presents 
document to Michigan Historical 
Commission, 503 

French Newspapers in Michigan, 
Rockefeller grant for a study of, 96 

Friedberg, Jacob, 353 

“From Oxcart Up,” by Epson H. 
Mupcg, 216-21 

Frost, Lawrence, elected trustee, 92 

Fuhrman, Harry Carleton, Centen- 
nial farmer, 94-95 

“Fun and Frolic in Early Detroit,” 
by Kenneth N. Metcalf, 373 

Gage, General, 143-44, 147-48 

Garden Project Opportunity Fund, 
433 

Garraty, John A., receives Rocke- 
feller award, 96 

“Gazette” (Kalamazoo), 385; quoted, 
387; 404 

Geers, Edward F., 401 

“Genealogy of French Families of 
Detroit,” by Christian Denissen, 
178 


Genealogical Research, course of- 
fered, 96-97; Watson family gene- 
alogy published, 238 

Geneisse, John, 369 

Genesee County Historical and Mu- 
seum Society, exhibit at Dearborn, 
93 

Geological Society of America, for- 
mation of, 198-99 

Geological Society of France, Alex- 
ander Winchell elected a member, 
192 

George, Henry, author, “The Irish 
Land Question” and “Progress 
and Poverty,” 461; characteriza- 
tion of, 466; influence of as lec- 
turer, 461-66 

Gierke, Howard, 369 

Giles, Richard Alden, 430 

Gillieron, Jules, “Atlas linguistique 
de la France,” 85 

Gitpin, Asc R., receives Rocke- 
feller grant, 96; CR) Hamil’s “The 
Valley of the Lower Thames: 
1640-1850,” 378-79 

Gazer, SIDNEY, The 225 Anniver- 
sary: A Detroit Profile of 1926, 
151-55; report prepared, 365; 
sketch, 255; speaker, 236 

Glynn, John, 390 

Goddard, Mary Alice, 421, 425, 429, 
432 

Gogebic Historical Society, report 
given at Upper Peninsula Local 
History Conference, 368 

Goldman, Bella, principal, Talmud 
Torah Religious School, 353 

Goldman, Hyman, 354 

Good, D. R., gave report for Kewee- 
naw Historical Society, 368 

Goodrich, Calvin, “The First Mich- 
igan Frontier,” 178 

“Good Time” Laws Come to Mich- 
igan State Prison: 1857-1861, by 
Harotp M. Hertrnman, 437-46 
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Gordon, Max, 353 

Goss, Samuel F., 389 

Graine, Judson, 393 

Grandfather's Essay on Michigan, by 
Winrtetp Lyman Foore Smit, 
in Notes and Documents, 503-4 

= Rapids, story of growth, 298- 

Granger, Gideon, postmaster general, 
447 

“The Great Fire of 1805,” by F. 
Clever Bald, 373 

Green, Fred, 212 

Green, Harry, speaker, 369 

Greenfield Village, tour of, 92 

Greenman, Emerson, speaker, 236 

Griswold, George D., Mason County 
Historical Society, 105 

Groesbeck, Alex J., 212 

Gross, Jacob, early settler, 57 


Gumbinsky, Oscar, 404 


Hagman, Arthur A., 375 

Haight, Floyd L., 91, 102 

Haines, Donald Hamilton, 268 

Hall, G. Stanley, 423 

Hall, James, 196, 198 

Halverson, Lynn, 487 

Hamil, Fred C., “The Valley of the 
Lower Thames: 1646-1850,” re- 
viewed, 378; “When Beaver Was 
King,” 374 

Hamlin, Marie Caroline Watson, 
“Legends of Le Detroit,” 178, 263 

Hammond, William, 438, 442-43, 
445; quoted, 440-44 

Hampton, Charles, receives Rocke- 
feller grant, 96 

Hankinson, Thomas LeRoy, donates 
fish collection to Museum of 
Zoology, at University of Mich- 
igan, 427 


Hanna, Mrs. Tuomas B. (Frances 
Caswell Hanna), 105; The Har- 
bor at Ludington, 406-14; sketch, 
511 

The Harbor at Ludington, by Fran- 
ces CaswE.Li Hanna, 406-14 

Hardy, Mary Earle, 262 

“Harpers” (national magazine), 260, 
263 

Harpster, Hilda, 429 

Harrison, William Henry, 335, 348 

Hatcher, Harlan, “A Century of 
Iron and Men,” reviewed, 111-12 

Hathaway, Benjamin, 259 

Hathaway, Mrs. Ellen, chairman, 
school activities committee, 365; 
arranges school project display, 92 

“Haven in the Woods: The Story of 
the Finns in Wisconsin,” by John 
I. Kolehmainen and George W. 
Hill, reviewed, 509-10 

Hawes, E. M., speaker, 363 

Hawley, Mrs. Guy W., 237 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 296 

Hays, Charles B., 389, 396, 401, 
402 

Hebrew Free School, 352 

Hetrman, Harotpv M., “Good 
Time” Laws Come to the Michi- 
gan State Prison: 1857-61, 437-46; 
sketch, 511 

Heller, Francis Howard, “Virginia’s 
State Government during the Sec- 
ond World War: Its Constitu- 
tional, Legislative and Adminis- 
trative Adaptations: 1942-1945,” 
reviewed, 123-25 

Hemingway, Ernest, cited, 267 

Hempl!, George, Professor of Eng- 
lish, at University of Michigan, 
interested in mapping dialects, 85 

Hendryx, James Beardsley, cited, 
266 
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Henry, David, president of Wayne 
University, director, educational 
features of Detroit’s 250th Birth- 
day Festival, 159; speaker, 370 

Hermann, John, cited, 268 

Hershman, Rabbi A.M., cited, 353 

Heston, Mrs. R. P., president, Mon- 
roe County Historical Society, 
speaker, 371 

Hewitt, Frank, 435 

Hickey, Edward J., “The Story of 
Ste. Anne’s Parish,” 374 

Hickman, Jennings Rush, cited, 427, 
429, 430 

Hickok, Orrin, 390 

Hicks, Lewis E., 199 

Higby, William, representative from 
California, quoted, 13 

Hill, George W., coauthor, “Haven 
in the Woods: The Story of the 
Finns in Wisconsin,” reviewed, 
509-10 

Hixuira, BernwarD, (R) Koleh- 
mainen and Hill’s “Haven in the 
Woods: The Story of the Finns in 
Wisconsin,” 509-10 

“The Historical Geography of De- 
troit,” by Almon Ernest Parkins, 
179 

The Historical Society of Michigan, 
accepts gift of manuscript biog- 
raphy, 107; advocates “Target Red 
Tape,” 230-31; annual meetings, 
91-94, 228, 369-70; cited, 362, 
490, 505; presents markers to Cen- 
tennial Farm Families, 234-45; 
sponsors meeting of Upper Penin- 
sula Local History Conference, 
368-69 

“The History of Detroit and Michi- 
gan: or The Metropolis Illus- 
trated: A Chronological Cyclo- 
pedia of the Past and Present, In- 
cluding a Full Record of Terri- 
torial Days in Michigan and the 


Annals of Wayne County,” by 
Silas Farmer, 178 

“History of Detroit for Young Peo- 
ple,” by Harriet A. and Florence 
A. Marsh, 179 

“History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Michigan,” by John Comin and 
Harold D. Fredsell, reviewed, 241- 
42 

Hitchcock, C. H., 196, 198 

Hoadley, John C., 12 

Holand, Hjalmer, author, “America: 
1355-1364,” “The Kensington 
Stone,” and “Westward from 
Vineland,” 109; awarded fellow- 
ship by Guggenheim Foundation, 
109 

Hoffman, Ross J. S., speaker, 97 

Philip Hone in Michigan, by MEn- 
Tor L. WituiaMs, 271-74 

Hone, Philip, Wisconsin-Michigan 
trip, 271-74 

Hoor, Marten TEN, CR) Schrier’s 
“Gerritt J. Diekema, Orator,” 246- 
47 

Hopkins, Robert, “Detroit in Cad- 
illac’s Time” (painting), 137 

Horses and Horse Racing in Kala- 
mazoo, by Leon W. Miter, 385- 
405 

Hottel, Althea K., speaker, 98 

House of Correction (Lansing), 
314, 318-20 

Hover, John Milton, 425, 428, 429, 
433 

Hover Memorial Laboratory, 435 

Howard, Robert, 389 

Howard, Ruth, “Services of the Kala- 
mazoo Public Museum” (speech), 
104 

Hubbard, John H., representative 
from Connecticut, 12 

Hubbard, Orville, mayor of Dear- 
born, speaker, 93 
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J. L. Hudson Company, presents 
bronze tablets, “Richard Press” 
and “General Anthony Wayne,” 
to Detroit, 372; window displays, 
depicting history of Detroit, 372 

Hufford, Georgia Hastings, “Then 
Came May,” 239 

Hull, Helen, 268 

Hull, William, defense of Detroit, 
42-43; 274, 333, 334 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, 185 


Indiana State Prison (Jeffersonville), 
444 

Indians, character of, 71-72; customs 
of, 73; recital depicting dances, 
songs, stories, 98; trading post, 71- 
72; weapons, 103; welcome to 
French at Detroit, 132 

“Inside Michigan,” starts publication, 
375 

International Institute of Metropoli- 
tan Detroit, Inc., activities, 173- 
76; description, 170-73; laying the 
cornerstone, 228; location, 169; 
370, 372. 

InELAND, Marx L., The Right of 
Privacy as It Affects History and 
Genealogy, 202-6 

The International Institute in the 
Cultural Center of Detroit, by 
Auics L. Sicxets, 169-76 

Irish Hills, highest point in Lower 
Peninsula, 54 

“Trish World” (New York), 461 

Irving, Washington, 34 

Inwin, James R., Michigan’s Diesel 
Engine Contribution, 275-90; 
sketch, 382 

Isaacs, Bernard, superintendent, Wil- 
kins Street Talmud Torah, 353; 
superintendent, United Hebrew 
Schools, 354 

Isham, Frederick Steward, 262 


Jackman, Wilbur S., 423 

Jackson (city), development of, 301; 
source of Grand River, 76 

Jacobs, Max, 354 

Jacobs, Wilbur R., “Diplomacy and 
Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Ri- 
valry along the Ohio and North- 
west Frontiers: 1748-1763,” re- 
viewed, 115-16 

Jacobsen, Mrs. Karen I., University 
of Minnesota Library School, 484 

Jafin, Abraham H., 354 

James, Danial, 2 

James, Henry, 263 

James, Reginald, British commander 
in Upper Canada, 348-49 

James, Thelma, speaker, 236 

Jebb, Gladwyn, speaker, 98 

Jeffrey, Walter, speaker, 93 

Jewell, Edwin Alden, 268 

Jewish Welfare Federation (Detroit), 
354 

Johnson, Mrs. Aili K., author of 
“Lore of the Finnish - American 
Sauna,” 376 

Johnson, Andrew, desire for return 
to specie basis, 10; veto of copper 
tariff, 29-31 

Johnson, William, British superin- 
tendent for Indian affairs, 143-47 

John Johnston House, restoration of, 
103-4 

Johnston, Peter V., 390-94, 402 

Jones, Howard Mumford, 486 

Jornpan, Pump D., CR) Mead’s 
“Yankee Eloquence in the Middle 
West: The Ohio Lyceum: 1850- 
1870,” 377-78 

Joudon, Alex H., promoter-builder of 
Port Sheldon, 226 

“Journal of Commerce” (New York), 
5 

“Journal of the Pontiac Conspiracy,” 
362 

Joy, James F., 465 
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Joyaux, George [J.] receives Rocke- 
feller grant, 96 


Kalamazoo, growth of, 302 

Kalamazoo College, adopts coeduca- 
tion, 262; sponsors convocation, 
98 

Kalamazoo Historical Society, meet- 
ings, 104, 237 

Kalamazoo Jockey Club, organized, 
386 

Kalamazoo Museum, exhibit, 104-5 

Kaplan, Harris, 353 

Kapp, William E., architect, 163 

Kasdan, Solomon, 353 

Katz, Irving I., “Chapman Abraham: 
An Early Jewish Settler in De- 
troit,” 107 

Kaufman, N. M., joint-donor of the 
Moses Coit Tyler Library to 
Northern Michigan College of 
Education, 481 

Keweenaw Historical Society, report 
given at Upper Peninsula Local 
History Conference, 368 

Kelland, Clarence Buddington, 266 

Keller, Mrs. Gordon W., quoted, 
507 

Kellogg, Eli and A. W., early settlers, 
66 


Kellogg, Dr. John H., founder of 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, 302 

Kellogg, William K., builder of the 
cereal food business in Battle 
Creek, 302 

Kettering, Charles F., developed Die- 
sel Engine, 278-79; 283, 289 

Kipling, Rudyard, 257, 265 

Kirby, William S., 396 

Kirby Center (Jewish School in De- 
troit), 354 

Kirby Track (Kalamazoo), 396-97 

Kirkland, Caroline M. S., 259 

Kirtland, Mrs. Florence, museum 
facilities described, 106 


Kirkus, William, 464, speaker, 463 

Knaccs, BerneicE Tuomas, The 
Eagle’s Flight is Spent, 207-15; 
sketch, 256 

Knaggs, Daniel A., 214 

Knauss, James O., 365 

Knowles, W. H., receives Rocke- 
feller grant, 96 

Knox, Victor, conducts memorial 
service for John P. Espie, 209 

Kolehmainen, John I., coauthor, 
“Haven in the Woods: The Story 
of the Finns in Wisconsin,” re- 
viewed, 509-10; compiler of “Se- 
lected Finnish Publications: 1946- 
1949,” 107 

Krell, Michael, 354 

S. S. Kresge Foundation, gift to De- 
troit’s International Institute, 176 

Kresge Science Library (Wayne 
University), laying of the corner- 
stone, 372 

Kuun, Mapsion, elected trustee and 
vice president of the Historical so- 
ciety of Michigan, 92; quoted, 
364; CR) Bestor’s “Backwoods 
Utopias: The Sectarian and Owen- 
ite Phases of Communitarian So- 
cialism in America: 1663-1829,” 
121-23; speaker, 363 

Kurath, Hans, “Word Geography of 
the Eastern United States,” 86 


Labor, cost of, 39, 57; imported 
labor, 4-5, 24; need for, 59; re- 
cruited for army, 5; scarcity of 
skilled, 60; stable labor force 
needed, 4 

Laboratory Schools (Michigan State 
Normal College, 420, 423-26, 431 

LaHonton, Baron, describes Great 
Lakes area, 129 

Land, Mary, receives Rockefeller 
grant, 96 
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“Landmarks of Detroit: A History of 
the City,” by Robert B. Ross and 
George B. Catlin, 180 

Landon, Fred, receives award, 240; 
speaker, 240 

Lansing, growth of, 301; a story of, 
reviewed, 247-48 

Lardner, Ring, sketch, 269 

Larned, Charles, 350 

Latimer, Dr. F. N., 106 

Laubengeyer, Frederick, early settler, 


Lawrence, E.woop P., A Voice in 
the Wilderness: Henry George in 
Detroit, 461-66; sketch, 511 

Lawwill, L. R., speaker, 363 

Leahy, Emmet J., suggests improve- 
ments and economies in record 
management for Michigan, 229-34 

Le Conte, Joseph, 198 

Lee, Ronald F., plans field trips, 97; 
speaker, 363 

“Legends of Le Detroit,” by Marie 
Caroline Hamlin, 178 

Lesow, Arthur, speaker, 371 

Lewis, Eugene W., advertisement for 
“Motor Memories,” 238-39 

Lewis, Ferris E., “Detroit: A Wild- 
erness Outpost of Old France,” 
228, 373; CR) Fasquelle’s “When 
Michigan Was Young: The Story 
of Its Beginnings, Early Legends, 
and Folklore,” 245-46 

Ley, Arlon G., assists in preparation 
of report in Records Management 
for Michigan, 230 

“The Life of George A. Myers, Mid- 
western Politician,” by John A. 
Garraty, 96 

“Abraham Lincoln’s World,” 367 

LinptEy, AtFrep B., The Copper 
Tariff of 1869, 1-31; sketch, 128 

Linguistic Atlas, interpretation of re- 
sults, 89-90; surveys, 86-87; use of 
questionnaire, 87-88 


Linguistic Society of America, 85 

Littlejohn, Flavius Josephus, 259 

Loesell, Charles Michael, 428, 429, 
431 

Logan, Will, Jr., 395 

London, Jack, 265 

Longworth, Nicholas, 271 

Lorcu, Emm, (CR) Newcomb’s 
“Architecture of the old North- 
west Territory: A Study of Early 
Architecture in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Part of Minnesota,” 112-14 

Loughin, Mrs. Esther, checks mate- 
rial for “Michigan Bibliography: 
1950,” 489 

Louis the Fourteenth (King of 
France), 130 

Ludington, early history, 406 

Ludington, James, timber baron, 
408-9 

Lumbering, early days of, 105; 
logging wheels, 222-25; sawmills 
at Ludington, 409-13 

Lydia M. Olson Library, 486 

Lyons, Archibald, 342-47 


MacCracken, Helen Dolman, quoted, 
423; 428 


Mackinaw Island Park Commission, 
364 

Macy, Edward, manager, town of 
Singapore, 227 

Magers, Samuel Denis, 424-25, 427 

“Maine” (battleship), 385 

Maki, Ivar, 368 

Mann, Horace, 417 

Mann, Thomas, 269 


Mann, Jonathan Henry, “father” of 
the German settlement in Michi- 
gan, 47; trip with Neidhard, 49- 
65 
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Marcxwarpt, ALBERT H., Michi- 
gan and the Linguistic Atlas of the 
North Central States, 85-90; 
sketch, 128 

Margry, Pierre, “Memoires et Docu- 
ments pour Servir a |’Histoire 
des Origines Frangaises des Pays 
d’Outre-mer. Descouvertes et Es- 
tablissements: 1614-1754,” 178 

Marine Historical Society of De- 
troit, meetings, 105, 237, 375 

Markers, conference on, 363; erected 
by Dearborn Historical Society, 
98-99, 103; presentation of Cen- 
tennial Farm markers, 94-95, 370- 
71; purchase of by Michigan His- 
torical Commission, 234; tablets 
presented to Detroit by J. L. Hud- 
son Company, 372 

Marquette, Pere Jacques, death and 
burial, 406 

Marquette County Historical Society, 
gives report at Upper Peninsula 
Local History Conference, 368 

Marsh, Harriet A. and Florence A., 
coauthors, “A History of Detroit 
for Young People,” 179 

Martin, Henry, 26-28 

Mason County Historical Society, 
meetings, 105-6, 237 

Massachusetts State Prison (Charles- 
town), 441 

Maybee, Harper C., Jr., 94 

Mayseg, Rotianp H., 94; CR) Cur- 
rent’s “Pine Logs and Politics: A 
Life of Philetus Sawyer: 1816- 
1900,” 125-27 

McClinchey, Florence E., 268 

McClure, Morris, speaker, 366 

McCulloch, Hugh, 10 

McDonald, Alonzo, 401 

McDonnell, John, sketch, 331-35; 
story of the ransom of American 
captives, 342-51 


John McDonnell and the Ransoming 
of American Captives After the 
River Raisin Massacre by VERNON 
L. Brat, 331-51 

McGuinness, Louis J., coauthor, 
The Changing Pattern of Person- 
nel in the Michigan Legislature: 
1887-1947, 467-78; sketch, 512 

McLean, John, quoted, 447 

McLouth, Clarence, 421 

McMann, Hiram, 390 

McMillan, James, 295 

McMurtie, Douglas C., “Early 
Printing in Michigan with a 
Bibliography of the Issues of the 
Michigan Press: 1796-1850,” 178 

McNair, James B., “Simon Camer- 
on’s Adventure in Iron,” reviewed, 
252 

McPherson, Mrs. Anna B., speaker, 
237 

McPherson, James D., American de- 
signer of Diesel engine, 278 

Mead, David, “Yankee Eloquence in 
the Middle West: The Ohio Ly- 
ceum: 1850-1870,” reviewed, 
377-78 

Mears, Charles, builder of the har- 
bor at Ludington, 408-9; 414 

Mears, Carrie E., speaker, 105 

Meine, Franklin J., “American 
Comic Periodicals,” 108 

Melville, Herman, 261 

“Memoires et Documents pour Ser- 
vir a l’Histoire des Pays d’Outre- 
mer. Decouvertes et Establisse- 
ments: 1614-1754,” by Pierre 
Margry, 178 

Merrill, James Milford, 262 

“A Merry Briton in Pioneer Wiscon- 
sin,” published by State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, reviewed, 
381 

Metcalf, Kenneth N., “Fun and 
Frolic in Early Detroit,” 373 
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The Metropolitan Detroit Social 
Studies Club, invites the Histor- 
ical Society of Michigan to lunch- 
eon, 93 

Michigan, books about (1950 list), 
489-502; important role in nation, 
78; postal service in early days, 
447 

“Michigan” (essay), Grandfather’s 
essay on Michigan, manuscript 
presented to Michigan Historical 
Commission by Mrs. Margaret 
French, 503-4 

Michigan Academy of Sciences, Art 
and Letters, 487 

Michigan Bibliography: 1950, com- 
piled by Saran M. Davis, 489- 
502 

“Michigan Christian Herald,” 461, 
463 

Michigan’s Contribution to the De- 
velopment of the Diesel Engine 
Industry by Jamzs R. Irwin, 275- 
90 


Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion, see Department of Conserva- 
tion 

Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction, see Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 

“Michigan Education Journal,” 107; 
Alexander Winchell becomes edi- 
tor, 191 

Michigan Historical Collections, Bul- 
letin No. 4 cited, 106-7 

“Michigan Historical Collections,” 
forty volumes, 179 

Michigan Historical Commission, 98, 
362, 365, 368; cooperates in 
study, records management, 229- 
34; participates in conference on 
historic marking, 364; presents 
markers to Centennial Farm Fam- 
ilies, 235; receives manuscripts, 


Foster letters, 315, Smith essay, 
503 

Michigan Historical Museum, Vic- 
torian sitting room, 235 

Michigan Historical Society, see His- 
torical Society of Michigan 

“Michigan History,” 109, 216, 374, 
382, 505 

“Michigan Journal of Education,” 
Alexander Winchell becomes edi- 
tor, 191 

Michigan Legislature, classification 
of members, 467-78; influence of 
John P. Espie on members, 213-14 

Michigan and the Linguistic Atlas of 
the North Central States, by At- 
BERT H. Marcxwarpr, 85-90 

The Michigan Logging Wheels, by 
Roy M. Overpack, 222-25 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety, 179 

Michigan State College, committee 
to award grants of Rockefeller 
Fund, 96; founded as first agricul- 
tural college in United States, 420; 
sponsors with Michigan Historical 
Commission, conference on histor- 
ic marking, 363-64 

Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment, created, 101 

Michigan State Library, 93, 366, 
489-90 

Michigan State Normal College, de- 
velopment of natural science de- 
partment 415-36; exhibit at Dear- 
born High School for “Dearborn 
Cavalcade,” 93; name changed, 
424 

Michigan State Prison, administra- 
tion of “Good Time Laws,” 437- 
46; 386 

Michigan State Teachers Association, 
founding of, 418; Alexander Win- 
chell elected president, 191 
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Michigan University, see University 
of Michigan 

Michigan’s Writing Men by AnNoLD 
Mu tper, 257-70 

Michilimackinac, early postal serv- 
ice, 449 

“Midwestern Progressive Politics: A 
Historical Study of Its Origins and 
Development: 1870-1950,” by 
Russell B. Nye, reviewed, 379-80 

“Midwest Folklore,” starts publica- 
tion, 375-76 

Miles, Richard D., speaker, 103; 
“The Stars and Stripes Come to 
Detroit,” 373 

Milham, Frank H., 399-400, 402 

Miller, Albert E., handles sale of 
Moses Coit Tyler Library to 
Northern Michigan College of 
Education, 480-83 

Miller, Clement F., 388 

Miller, -John, shows marine movies, 
105, 237; 375 

Mitter, Leon W., Horses and 
Horse Racing in Kalamazoo, 385- 
405; sketch, 511 

Miller, Raymond C., chairman of 
committee for publication of book- 
lets on Detroit, 373 

Mitier, Winus H., Theodore R. 
Foster Writes from Lansing, 314- 
30; sketch, 382 

Mines and mining, conflict of inter- 
ests, miners versus smelters, 19-20; 
methods of copper mining, 7; 
methods of smelting, 13-18 

“Mining Journal” (London), 22 

“Mining Journal” (Marquette), 383 

Mitchell, James J., “Detroit in His- 
tory and Commerce,” 179 

Modern Language Association, 85 

Moerpyk, P. TuHeopore, Three 
Michigan Ghost Towns, 226-27; 
sketch, 256 

Monroe, description of town, 44 


Monroe County Historical Society, 
arranges presentation of markers to 
Centennial Farm Families at Mon- 
roe County Fair, 371 

Monroe County Historical Society 
Museum, facilities explained by 
the curator, 106 

Moore, Lovell H., 387 

Moorhead, James K., senator from 
Pennsylvania, 24 

Morrill, Justin Smith, work for cop- 
per tariff, 2-9, 28 

Morrison, Neil, speaker, 105 

Mosely, William A., 271 

Mubpceg, Epson H., From the Oxcart 
Up, 216-21; sketch, 256 

Mutper, Arnotp, Michigan Writ- 
ing Men, 257-70; sketch, 382 

Munson, John M., 484 

The John M. Munson Michigan 
History Fund, award to F. Clever 
Bald for “History of Michigan,” 
234; 365 

Muir, Major A. C., British Com- 
mandant at Detroit, 345 

Murphy, Frank, appointed R. Clyde 
Ford to Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, 362 


National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, “Preliminary Inventories of 
Records Service,” 97; reviewed, 
510 

National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, cosponsor, Gabriel Rich- 
ard Lecture, 97 

National Council of Teachers of 
English, 85 

National Driving Park Track (Kala- 
mazoo), history of, 387-90 

National Horse Association of Kala- 
mazoo, story of, 387-88 

National Park Service, 97 

National Records Management 
Council, 231 
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Natural Science Club (Michigan 
State Normal College), meetings, 
432 

Neff, Norbert, speaker, 237 

The Natural Science Department of 
the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, by Jessz Purtps, 415-36 

Newnarp, Kart, author of Reise 
Nach Michigan, 35-84; editor of 
“Amerikanisches Magazin,” 33; 
sketch, 32-35 

Nelson, George H., assists in prep- 
aration of data for Howard M. 
Jones’ “Life of Tyler,” 486-87 

Netherlands Information Bureau 


CHolland), 92, 362 
Newberry, Mrs. Frank, 262 
Newberry, John Strong, 198 
Newcomb, Rexford, “Architecture of 
the Old Northwest Territory: A 
Study of Early Architecture in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 


Wisconsin and Part of Minne- 
sota,” reviewed, 112-14 

“News” (Detroit), 94, 463-64; 
presents flags to Detroit Historical 
Museum, 373 

Newton, Stanley D., sketch of life 
and tribute to, 240 

New York Teachers’ College COs- 
wego), 420 

Nightingale, Florence, 237 

Niles, 300; description of, 75 

“Niles Register,” prints McDonnell’s 
deposition, 342 

Nolan, Jeanette, “Indianapolis” in 
“American Heritage,” Vol. 2, No. 
1, 109 

Norris, Joe, edits booklets on Detroit 
history, 373-74 

“North America” (steamship), Buf- 
falo to Detroit run, 36 

Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, 479-87 


Northwestern River and Harbor 
Convention, 271 

“Notes and News” (Kalamazoo), 
bulletin of Kalamazoo County His- 
torical Society, 104 

Nowland, William, 259 

Nugent, Howard D., appoints John 
P. Espie, chairman, Ways and 
Means Committee, 212 

Nye, Russel B., “Midwestern Pro- 
gressive Politics: A Historical 
Study of Its Origins and Develop- 
ment: 1870-1950,” reviewed, 379- 
80 


Oakland County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, meeting, 371 

O’Dell, Richard, toastmaster, dinner 
meeting, Upper Peninsula Local 
History Conference, 368 

Ogden, M. Dale, eulogy of John P. 
Espie, 207 

“The Old Northwest: Pioneer Pe- 
riod, 1815-1840,” Volumes I and 
II, by Carlyle Buley, reviewed, 
248-50 

Olds, Ransom E., influence on the 
growth of Lansing, 301 

Olson, Lydia, 484; new library build- 
ing named for her, 486 

Olson, Oscar N., “The Augustana 
Lutheran Church in America, 
Pioneer Period,” reviewed, 119-21 

Olsson, Nils William, editor of, “A 
Pioneer in Northwest America, 
1841-1858: The Memoirs of Gus- 
taf Unonius,” 250-51 

Osband, Mrs. Lucy Aldrich, 421, 
430 

Osborn, Mrs. Chase S., finances pub- 
lication of bulletin on husband’s 
political record, 107 

Osborn, Chase S., study of his polit- 
ical record, “Promise and Per- 
formance: The Political Record of 
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a Michigan Governor, Chase S. 
Osborn,” by Vernon L. Beal, 
106-7 
Ottawas (Indian tribe), 77, 407 
Overpack, Roy M., The Michigan 
Logging Wheels, 222-25; sketch, 
256 


Paine, Frank, 435 

Palmer, Friend, “Early Days in De- 
troit,” 179; quoted, 349 

Palmer, Thomas W., 295 

Paré, George, “Catholic Church in 
Detroit,” 374 

Parkins, Almon Ernest, “The His- 
torical Geography of Detroit,” 179 

Parness, Louis, 353 

Pasteur, Louis, 432 

“A. D. Patchin” (steamer), trips to 
Mackinac Island, 272 

Paul, Mrs. Carroll, gives report at 
Upper Peninsula Local History 
Conference, 368 

Pearce, R. H., receives Rockefeller 
grant, 96 

Pearsall, Margot, “Toys and More 
Toys” 104 

Peck, Philip, assists in preparation of 
report on Records Management for 
Michigan, 230 

Peckham, Howard H., “Pontiac and 
the Indian Uprising,” 179; “Pon- 
tiac’s Siege of Detroit,” 373; 
“What Makes Hoosiers Write” in 
“American Heritage,” 109 

Penlington, Norman, receives Rocke- 
feller grant, 96 

Perkins, John, tribute to John P. 
Espie, 209 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, orig- 
inator of “object-lesson plan,” 420 

“Peter the Great” (race horse), 
memorial plaque to, 396; story of, 
391-96 


Phelps, Charles E., attitude toward 
copper tariff, 23, 31 

Pueps, Jesse, The Natural Sci- 
ence Department of Michigan 
State Normal College, 415-36; 
sketch, 511 

Phillips, Donald, chairman, Confer- 
ence on Historic Marking, 363-64 

Pierce, John D., first superintendent 
of public instruction in Michigan 
Territory, 417-18 

Pike, Mrs. Charles, donates fund for 
Russell A. Alger Memorial Hall of 
Patriotism in Detroit Historical 
Museum, 166 

Pinchot, Ann, 267 

“Pine Logs and Politics: A Life of 
Philetus Sawyer: 1816-1900,” by 
Richard Nelson Current, re- 
viewed, 125-27 

Pingree, Hazen S., mayor of Detroit, 
295, 297 

Pioneer Life, in southern Michigan, 
48-66; in Upper Peninsula, 357- 
61 


“A Pioneer in Northwest America; 
1841-1858: The Memoirs of 
Gustaf Unonius,” translated by 
Jonas Oscar Backlund; edited by 
Nils William Olsson; with an in- 
troduction by George M. Stephen- 
son, reviewed, 250-51 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 259 

Pokagon, Simon, Berrien County 
Indian Chief, 259 

Political Parties, numbers of each in 
Michigan Legislature, 468, 474 

Polk, James K., 271 

Pontchartrain, Jerome P., aided 
Cadillac in obtaining grant for 
colony at Detroit, 130 

Pontiac (Indian chief), meeting 
with Rogers, 140; siege of De- 
troit, 141; wars, 40 
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Pontiac (city), development of, 301; 
early settlement, 44 

“Pontiac and the Indian Uprising,” 
by Howard Peckham, 179 

“Pontiac’s Siege of Detroit,” by 
Howard H. Peckham, 373 

Poole, John E., elected president of 
Marine Historical Society, 375 

Poole, Miss S. A., author of “Story 
of Mackinac Island”; speaker at 
January, 1951 meeting of Marine 
Historical Society, 105 

Poor, Gerald L., 106 

Port Sheldon, story of founding and 
short life of Ottawa County town, 
226-27 

Posner, Ernst, American University, 
advertisement of courses offered, 
96-97 

Post, Charles W., introduced coffee 
substitute, “Postum,” 302 

“Post” (Detroit), 461, 463 

Postal Service, development of the 
service, 447-60; methods of 
carrying mail, 458 

Postal Service in Michigan Territory, 
by Ratpn R. Tincrey, 447-60 

Potawatomi (Indian tribe), 73-75, 
407, 432-33 

Pound, Arthur, “Detroit, Dynamic 
City,” 180; “Hawk of Detroit,” 
268; “Once a Wilderness,” 268; 
“Second Growth,” 268 

Powell, John Wesley, 196, 198 

Praus, Alexis A., speaker, 104, 366 

“Preliminary Inventories of Records 
Groups,” issued by National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, re- 
viewed, 510 

Preston, Ira and Deborah, early 
settlers, sketch of life, 94-95 

Preston, John Murray, Centennial 
farmer, 94-95 

Preston, Sidney, 95 

Privacy, laws regarding, 202-6 


“Proceedings of the Land Board of 
Detroit,” edited by M. Agnes 
Burton, 177 

Proctor, Henry, 335-36, 340 

Proctor, John R., 198 

“Promise and Performance, the Po- 
litical Record of a Michigan 
Governor, Chase Salmon Osborn,” 
by Vernon L. Beal, 106-7 

Protestant Episcopal Church, annual 
congress, 461 

“Publications of the American Jew- 
ish Historical Society,” 107 

“Public Transportation in Detroit,” 
by Harry Dahlheimer, 374 

Putnam, Daniel, 418 


Quaire, Mito Mitton, Detroit Bi- 
ographies: Robert Rogers, 139-50; 
edits, “Burton Historical Records: 
The John Askin Papers,” 180; 
sketch, 255; “This Is Detroit,” 


228, 374; reviewed, 252-53 


Rabinowitz, Esser, 354 

Rackham Memorial Building (Ann 
Arbor), 370 

Horace H. Rackham Foundation, 
grant for linguistic survey, 86 

Radike, Floyd, “Detroit: A French 
Village on the Frontier,” 373 

Rafinesque, Constantine, 185 

Reaume, Arthur J., mayor of Wind- 
sor (Canada), speaker, 373 

“Recollections of William Wrigley 
Winterbotham,” by William W. 
Woodside, 107 

Recreation Park (Kalamazoo), 398, 
404-5 

Rees, Louise, speaker, 366 

Reeves, Cora Daisy, 427 

Reise Nach Michigan, by Karu 
Newuapb, translated by Frank X. 
Braun, edited by Rosertr B. 
Brown, 32-84 
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Reno, Harry O., 402 

Revere Copper Company, 14-17 

Richard, Gabriel, work as priest and 
educator, 97-98; Michigan Ter- 
ritorial representative to Congress, 
347 

Richard Press (Detroit), J. L. Hud- 
son Company erects tablet to mark 
site, 372 

Richards, Linda, superintendent of 
Nurses, Kalamazoo State Hospital, 
237 

Richmond, W. Edson, editor of 
“Midwest Folklore,” 376 

Rigel, Alida Ann, 105 

The Right of Privacy As It Affects 
History and Genealogy, by Marx 
L. IrELAND, 202-6 

Roads. See also Transportation, 
built by army, 43, by settlers, 61, 
by United States, 67; character 
of (1834), 46; demand for good 
roads, 455-57; Indian trails, 72; 
territorial roads, 76; toll roads, 100 

Roberson, Abigail, 203 

Roberts, D. N., speaker, 371 

Robinson, David, 354 

Robinson, Francis, speaker, 236 

Robinson, Mrs. Mathilda, 427 

Rockefeller Foundation, provides 
funds for studies in midwestern 
culture, administered by com- 
mittee of Michigan State College, 
96 

Rodiger, Fred, 368, 375; re-elected 
secretary, 103 

Rogers, Robert, as author, 149, life 
of, 139-50; plans for Northwest, 
145-46 

Roosevelt Laboratory School CYpsi- 
lanti), 425, 426, 427 

Rosalita, M., I.H.M., “Detroit: The 
Story of Some Street Names,” 374 

Rosenthal, Isaac, 354 


Roseville, celebrates silver anniver- 
sary, 375 

Rosinsky, Max, 354 

Ross, Robert B., coauthor, “Land- 
marks of Detroit: A History of 
the City,” 180 

Ruth, “Babe”, 392 

Rypinc, Reusen, 229; CR) Quaife’s 
“This Is Detroit: Two Hundred 
and Fifty Years in Pictures,” 252- 
53 


Sabin, Joseph, “Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America,” 32 

Saginaw, development of, 301; post- 
al service, 450 

St. Anne’s Church (Detroit), 132, 
138; “The Story of St. Anne’s 
Parish,” by Edward J. Hickey, 
374 

St. John, John Pierce, candidate, 
465 

“St. Louis” (steamer), 271 

“Sandy MacDonald’s Man,” 362 

Sangren, Paul, 393 i 

Salle, Robert de la, trip down the 
Mississippi River, 40 

Saulson, William, 353 

Schenck, Robert C., 25 

Schmid, Frederick, 65-66 

School Activities Committee of the 
Historical Society of Michigan, 
conference, 365-67; exhibit at 
Dearborn, 92-93 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, as author 
of “Algic Researches,” 259 

ScuorEr, Carvin E., Moses Coit 
Tyler's Library, 479-88; sketch, 
512 


Schrier, William, “Gerritt J. Diek- 
ema, Orator,” reviewed, 246-47 

Schryer, Anna A., 421 

Schultz, Leonard Peter, 428 

Schuyler, Mrs. Mary M. (Hamil- 
ton), 203 
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Schuyler, Philip, 203 

Schwarz, John E., founder of 
Schwarzburg, 45 

Scott, General Winfield, 503 

“Scribner’s” (national magazine), 
260, 263 

Seaton, William L., 445 

Segal, M. J., receives Rockefeller 
grant, 96 

“Selected Finnish Publications,” by 
John I. Kolehmainen, 107 

Sepplan, John, gives report at Upper 
Peninsula Local History Confer- 
ence, 368 

Settlers, abundance of food, 60, 83; 
adaptability of, 58-59; English, 
69; French, 42-43; from New 
York State, 50; German, 47-71; 
happiness of, 62; illnesses of, 76- 
77; life of women, 61-62, 68; 
requirements for success, 63-64; 
Southern states contrasted with 
Michigan, 79-84; wrong methods, 
57-58 

Shaw, Quincy A., 7, 8 

Shaw, Wilfred B., drawings, 108 

Sheldon, Thomas E., 386 

“Sheldon and Thompson” (steam- 
ship), made the trip Buffalo to 
Detroit, 36 

Shenderowitz, Alexander, 353 

Sherman, John, 29 

Sherwood, Harvey L., 104 

Sherzer, William Hittell, 421; 
books, 422; 432, 435; death, 428; 
teaching methods, 422-23 

SHULL, Cares W., coauthor, The 
Changing Pattern of Personnel in 
the Michigan Legislature: 1887- 
1947, 467-78; sketch, 512 

Sibley, A. H., 27 

StckE.s, Auice L., The Internation- 
al Institute in the Cultural Center 
of Detroit, 169-76; sketch, 255 

Siepmann, C. A., speaker, 98 


Silverspar, , enlists labor 
abroad for Michigan copper mines, 
4-5 

Sing Sing Prison (New York), 441 

Singapore, story of founding and 
short life of Saugatuck County 
town, 227 

Slavery, evils of, 78, 80-83 

Smith, Bertram Garner, 427 

Smitu, Dwicut L., CR) “A Merry 
Briton in Pioneer Wisconsin,” 
381 

Smith, G. Alden, 228 

Smith, Ken, 375 

Smith, Thomas, 333, 346-47 

SmitH, WInFIELD LyMan Foote, 
school essay, Michigan, 503-4 

“Smith-Hughes Act,” courses in ag- 
riculture, 425 

Smithsonian Institute (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), 188-89 

Smits, Lee J., 267 

Snow, S. T., 20 

Snow, Wilber B., 386 

Some Important Books About De- 
troit, compiled from holdings of 
Burton Historical Collection, in 
Detroit Public Library, 177-81 

Southeastern Michigan Tourist and 
Publicity Association (Detroit 
Convention and Tourist Bureau), 
374, 493 

The Speeding Tempo of Urbaniza- 
tion, by Wixu1s F. Dunsar, 291- 
313 

Splan, John, 390 

“Sprachatlas des deutschen Reichs,” 
by Georg Wenker, 85 

Stadtmann, Georg — (Staatmann) 
early German colonist, 52-53 

Stanford, Leland, breeder of fine 
race horses, 392 

Starx, Georce W., author, “City 
of Destiny,” 180, “Detroit at the 
Century’s Turn,” 374, “Detroit 
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an Industrial Miracle,” 374; cited, 
104, 372; CR) Darling’s “City in 
the Forest: The Story of Lan- 
sing,” 247-48; speaker, 236 

STARRING, Cuares R., (R) Nye’s 
“Midwestern Progressive Politics: 
A Historical Study of Its Origins 
and Development: 1870-1950,” 
379-80 

“The Stars and Stripes Come to 
Detroit,” by Richard D. Miles, 
373 

State Agricultural Society, 419-20 

State Highway Department, act 
creating, 101; asked to help in 
historic marking program, 364 

Steamboats (1934), cost of trips, 
44, 84; routes of, 44, 75, 84 

Steers, George, 390 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, speaker, 
432 

Stern, Alfred, 229; emphasizes de- 
velopment of cooperation of whole 
community through festival activi- 
ties, 158-59 

Stern, Grace, speaker, 369 

Stevens, Edward J., 104 

Stevenson, George M., 250 

Stevenson, J. J., 196, 199 

Stewart, Archie, 105 

Stewart, William M., supports the 
copper tariff, 19 

Stewart, ————— , 390-91 

Stimson, Miriam MansFizExp, Cad- 
illac and the Founding of Detroit, 
129-36; sketch, 255 

Stockbridge, Francis B., 392 

Stokes, William E. D., 395 

Stollman, Samuel, 353 

Stollsteimer, Jacob (Stolz), 56 

Stone, Lucinda Hinsdale, 237 

Sronges, Exremne H., Detroit in 
Cadillac’s Time, 137-38; sketch, 
255 

Stories My Grandmother Told Me, 


by ExizasetH Love EL ison, 
356-61 

Storm, Colton, speaker, 236 

“The Story of Detroit,” by George 
B. Catlin, 177 

“Story of Mackinac Island,” by Miss 
S. A. Poole, 105 

“The Story of Ste. Anne’s Parish,” 
by Edward J. Hickey, 374 

Streeter, Daniel D., 391, 393, 402 

Stuart, Charles E., 386, 389 

Stuart, James, 35 

Studt, Earl, 431 

Sturgeon, Myron Thomas, 429, 435 

Supe, Caroline Augusta, 426, 427 

Surrarrer, Mrs. Albert V., 105 


Talmud Torah Institute, 352-53 

Talmud Torah Religious School, 
352 

Tanguay, Cyperien, “Dictionnaire 
Genealogique des Familles Cana- 
diennes depuis la Fondation de la 
Colonie jusqu’a Nos Jours,” 180 

“Target Red Tape,” by Emmet J. 
Leahy, 229-34 

Tariff, discussion of copper tariff, 
18-31 

Taverns, description of, 69; scarcity 
of, 50; “Temperance Taverns,” 45 

Taylor, Benjamin Franklin, 259 

Taylor, Sheridan W., 401 

“Telegraph” (Kalamazoo), 385 

Temperance, arguments about, 51 

Ten Eyck Tavern, marker for and 
story about, 99 

“This Is Detroit: Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years in Pictures,” by Milo 
M. Quaife, 228, 374; reviewed, 
252-53 

“This Is Michigan: A Sketch of 
These Times and Times Gone 
By,” edited by Lewis Beeson, re- 
viewed, 110-11 
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Thomas, John L., defends the in- 
terests of smelters in copper tariff 
fight, 12 

Thompson, Ernest Seton, speaker, 
432 

Thompson, Frances Willson, 107 

Thorsen, W. B., 108 

Three Michigan Ghost Towns, by 
P. THEoporE Moerpyx, 226-27 

“Times” (Detroit), 462, 464-65 

Tinctey, Ratrx R., Postal Service 
in Michigan Territory, 447-60; 
sketch, 511 

Tipton, Ed., 395 

Titus, Harold, 266 ; 

Todd, Chloe, 426 

Tolstoi, Leo, 269 

Tonty, Alphonse, 131, 137 

Topolinsky, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan, 
353 

Tourist Council, 364 

Transportation. See also Roads, canal 
proposed, 78; changes in types, 
218-20; railroads proposed, 78-79 

Trevarrow, Wiii1am MirtcuHELt, 
Detroit's 250th Birthday Festival, 
156-60; sketch, 255 

“Tribune” (Escanaba), quoted, 505- 
6 

Trostheide, Marie, 375 

Trowbridge, Charles C., 350 

Truman, Harry S., speaker, 373 

Tuohey, Frank X., 236 

Turner, D. E., Centennial farmer, 
371 

James M. Turner residence, now 
used as Michigan Historical Mu- 
seum, 235 

Twain, Mark, 269 

The 225th Anniversary: A Detroit 
Profile of 1926, by Stoney Gta- 
zER, 151-155 

Tyler, Moses Coit, biography by 
daughter, Jessica Tyler Austen, 
485; library sold to Northern 


Michigan College of Education, 
481-83; “Life of Tyler,” by 
Howard M. Jones, 486-87; thesis 
Gincomplete) on life, by Thomas 
E. Casady, 486; will, 479-80 
Moses Coit Tyler's Library, by 
Carvin E. Scuorsr, 479-88 


Union Consolidated Company 
(Ducktown, Tennessee), 15 

United Automobile Workers, award 
for study of, 96 

United Hebrew Schools, by ALLEN 
A. WarseEn, 352-55 

United States Geological Survey, 
422 

University of Detroit, 97; presents 
pageant, 372 

University of Michigan, adopts co- 
education, 262; cited, 420, 481, 
489; founder, John D. Pierce, 
417; interest in linguistic atlas, 
86-87; original location, 39; offers 
lectures in Detroit, 236, 374 

University of Michigan Library, 491 

Upjohn, Dr. William E., 302 

Upper Peninsula Local History Con- 
ference, meetings, 368, 505 

Urbanization, rapid growth of in 
Michigan, 291-313 

Uvits, Rachel (Mrs. Benjamin Ma- 
Komer), cited, 429 


“The Valley of the Lower Thames,” 
by Fred Coyne Hamil, reviewed, 
378-79 

VANDER VELDE, Lewis G., CR) 
Beeson’s “This Is Michigan: A 
Sketch of These Times and Times 
Gone By,” 110-11; 382 

Veterans Memorial Building (De- 
troit), 370-373 

“Virginia’s State Government during 
Second World War: Its Constitu- 
tional, Legislative, and Adminis- 
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trative Adaptations: 1942-1945,” 
by Francis Howard Heller, re- 
viewed, 123-25 

Vogt, William, quoted, 436 

A Voice in the Wilderness: Henry 
George in Detroit, by ELwoop P. 
LAWRENCE, 461-66 

Vorderstrasse, Alfred B., “Detroit in 
the War of 1812,” 374 

VREDEVOE, LAwRENCE E., (R) For- 
sythe’s “Athletics in Michigan 
High Schools: The First Hun- 
dred Years,” 242-44 


Wahla, Ed., speaker, 103 

Waldo, Dwight Bryant, 481 

Waldron, Webb, 268 

Walker, Mildred, 268 

“Walk in Water” (steamboat), 43 

Wallace, Harold Edward, 430 

Watton, Ivan H., CR) Dorson’s 
“America Begins: Early American 
Writing,” 116-19 

Warner, Fred M., 101 

WarseEn, ALLEN A., The United 
Hebrew Schools, 352-55; sketch, 
383 

Washtenaw Historical Society, 375 

“Washtenaw Impressions” (Ann Ar- 
bor), 375 

Waterloo, Stanley, 262 

Waterman, Charles, 397 

“Jonas W. Watson, Ancestry and 
Descendents,” by Jessie Palmer 
Williams, 238 

Waud, Edward, 397 

Waud, Fred, 393, 397 

General Anthony Wayne House, 
372 

Wayne University (Detroit), pre- 
sents telecasts, 236; 370 

Wayne University Library, 491 

“We Pass This Way,” by Charles 
A. Cooper, 491 

Welch, Adonijah Strong, 418-19 


Wells, David A., 10 

Wenker, Georg, “Sprachtatlas des 
deutschen Reichs,” 85 

“When Beaver Was King,” by Fred 
C. Hamil, 374 

“When Michigan Was Young: The 
Story of Its Beginnings, Early 
Legends and Folklore,” by Ethel 
Rowan Fasquelle, 492; reviewed, 
245-46 

White, Charles E., 208 

White, Lee, speaker, 94 

White, Peter, joint-donor of the 
Moses Coit Tyler Library, 481; 
sketch, 482 

White, Stewart Edward, 266 

Whiting, Justin R., speaker, 371; 
sketch, 238; “Wendell L. Wilkie 
1892-1944) Courageous Pioneer 
of the Utility Industry,” 238 

Whitney Opera House (Detroit), 
461, 462 

Whyte, William P., 28 

Wichers, Willard C., appointed by 
Governor G. Mennen Williams, 
362; arranges program for 77th 
Annual Meeting, 369; elected 
president, 362; elected trustee, 92, 
presents Centennial Farm Mark- 
ers, 371; speaker, 368 

Wilcox, Arthur, speaker, 363 

Wilder, Oshea, founder of Singa- 
pore, short-lived Saugatuck Coun- 
ty town, 227 

“Wendell L. Wilkie (1892-1944) 
Courageous Pioneer of the Utility 
Industry,” by Justin R. Whiting, 
238 

Wilkins Street Talmud Torah, 353- 
54 

Willard, Isaac, 386 

Williams, G. Mennen, address, 93, 
appoints W. C. Wichers, 363; 
tribute to John P. Espie, 207-8 

Williams, Henry Shaler, 198 
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Williams, Jessie Palmer, “Jonas W. 
Watson, Ancestry and Descend- 
ents,” 238 

Witurams, Mentor L., Philip 
Hone in Michigan, 271-74; CR) 
Buley’s “The Old Northwest: 
Pioneer Period, 1815-1840,” Vol- 
umes | and 2, 248-50; sketch, 382 

“James C. Willson, M.D.,” by Em- 
ma S. G. Ehrmann, 108 

Wilson, Charles E., speaker, 98 

Winchell, Alexander, books, 194, 
197; cited, 421; founder of the 
Geological Society of America, 
198; life and work at University 
of Michigan, 190-201; sketch, 
186-89 

Alexander Winchell: Michigan 
Scientist and Educator, by F. 
Garvin Davenport, 185-201 

Winchell, Newton, sketch, 197-99 

Winchester, James, 331, 335 

Wing, Charles G., harbor inspector 
at Ludington, 410 

Winings, Greeley, 395 

Winter, George, watercolors re- 
produced in “American Heritage,” 
109 

Wisner, Moses, appoints Winchell, 
191 

Witherall, B. F. H., 333 


“Wolverine,” (“Glutton”), nick- 
name for residents of Michigan, 
70, 99 

Wood, Jerome J., 262 

Wood, William A., 390 

Woodall, Herbert J., 176 

Woodbridge, William, 346, 350 

Woodford, Frank B., “Lewis Cass, 
the Last Jeffersonian”, reviewed, 
508-9; speaker, 236 

Woodruff, Hiram, 390 

Woodside, William W., “Recollec- 
tions of William Wrigley Winter- 
botham,” 107 

Woodward, A. B., 333, 341-43 

Woolson, Constance Fenimore, 263 

Wrong, Hume H., speaker, 373 


“Yankee Eloquence in the Middle 
West: The Ohio Lyceum: 1850- 
1870,” by David Mead, reviewed, 
377-78 

“Yesterday’s Highways,” by Edith C. 
Forster, 374 

Ypsilanti, 415, 417, 419, 420 

Ypsilanti Garden Club, 425 


Zackheim, Maurice H., 353 

Zeisler, Karl, speaker, 103 
Zeleznik, Robert A., 375 

Ziegler, Charles M., quoted, 99-103 
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The Michigan Historical Commission and the Historical 
Society of Michigan are pleased to congratulate the City 
of Detroit on its 250th anniversary. During 1951, Detroit’s 
250th Birthday Festival is the motivating force for much 
historic and cultural re-examination. A vigorous publishing 
program is being undertaken which will result in a quantity 
of new material being made available to the members of the 
Society and the people of the state. 

The Detroit Historical Society, the largest local historical 
society in the state, with a membership of nearly 3,000, is 
serving as one of the key advisory agencies for the Detroit 
Festival. The Detroit Society will dedicate the first section 
of its new museum building at ceremonies, July 24, 1951. 

The Michigan Historical Commission was established by 
the state legislature in 1913. The Commission is custodian 
of the historical records of the state; it compiles and pub- 
lishes information about the state and assists and cooperates 
with individuals and organizations who are interested in the 
history of Michigan. The Commission publishes Michigan 
History quarterly and maintains a historical museum in 
Lansing. 

The first Historical Society of Michigan was founded in 
1828 in Detroit. Its purposes, like those of its present-day 
descendant, were to create a wide interest among the cit- 
izens of Michigan in the history of their state. The present 
Historical Society of Michigan was organized in 1874 as the 
Pioneer Society of the State of Michigan. Membership 
dues to individuals are $3.00 a year. Michigan History 
is sent to all members. Address your application for mem- 
bership to the Secretary, Historical Society of Michigan, 
Lansing. 











